


Purcell Mountains. 
Arugged place for a smooth whisky to start. 


WESTERN CANADA—The 
hardest part of the climb- 
ing is just getting enough 
air. | gulped it in. Icy. Thin. 

And then we stopped, 
and looking around took 
my breath away all over 
again. 

Later, thawing out by the 
fire, we knew we'd been 
«. someplace we could never 

. forget. 

- Over Windsor Canadian, 
‘we talked about it all night 
¥ long. That's some smooth 

* whisky. 

It’s made from water 
that runs down from the 
glaciers. They use the 

~~ local rye. And that high, 
4 clean air must have some- 
4 thing to do with the way 
; Windsor Canadian ages. 
Rugged country. Smooth 
whisky. Both unforgettable. 
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COVER: The superpowers get set 12 
for a Star Wars showdown 
As the U.S. and the Soviet Union prepare for arms talks, Reagan’s 


proposal for space defense looms as the dominant issue. For all its 


utopian appeal, the plan could upset the two sides’ strategic bal- 
ance, and even supporters admit that it will require daunting ad- 


vances in technology. About the only consensus certain to 


emerge is that Geneva is the ideal place to talk. See NATION. 





WORLD: Washington and Managua 


fight a propaganda war over contra aid 


U.S. Secretary of State Shultz meets with Nicaragua’s Ortega as 
the two sides vie for congressional sympathy. » Egyptian Presi- 
dent Mubarak’s closest adviser pays a clandestine call on Israeli 
Prime Minister Peres. » After national elections, Pakistan’s Zia 
promises a return to civilian rule. » Nine officers are killed in an 


I.R.A. mortar attack on a Northern Ireland police station. 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS: TIME’s 
economists foresee strong growth 


Unemployment will fall as inflation stays low. But the mighty dol- 
lar and record trade and budget deficits could cause trouble in the 
long run. » The White House decides not to ask the Japanese to 
renew voluntary quotas on car exports to the U.S. when they ex- 
pire at the end of this month. » The Hunt brothers face new 
charges resulting from their role in the great silver crash of 1980. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





Members of TIME’s Newstour with Shultz, far right, at a State Department briefing 


ore than two decades ago, TIME inaugurated its Newstour, 
M an event in which U.S. corporate, philanthropic and edu- 
cational leaders take on the role of guest journalists, interview- 
ing key personalities in nations that are in the news. A News- 
tour in 1978 covered 8,000 miles in the Middle East and Africa; 
three years later the destinations were Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East; in 1983, Mexico and Panama. TIME has also re- 
versed the process: in May 1981 the magazine arranged for 22 
leading European and South African businessmen to meet U.S 
policymakers in Washington. Last week, in a similar exercise, 
TIME invited the chief executives of some of Canada’s largest 
corporations and financial institutions to the U.S. capital for 
three days of discussions with such officials as Secretary of State 
George Shultz, Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein- 
berger and Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole 

The 17 Canadians, all members of Canada's 
Business Council on National Issues, cheerfully | 
faced up to 14-hour days that began with breakfast 
meetings and ended with after-dinner speeches 
With them were TIME editors, correspondents and 
company officers, led by Time Inc. Editor in Chief 
Henry Grunwald, Board Chairman Ralph Davidson 
and TIME Managing Editor Ray Cave. The topics 
ranged from acid rain to Star Wars, but it was the 
US. budget deficit and its effect on interest rates and the dollar 
that dominated the discussions. Most Administration officials 
and Congressmen agreed with Senator Dole, who described his 
effort to’forge a bipartisan coalition in favor of budget cuts as 
“the only priority” this year 

New York Representative Jack Kemp sounded a very dif- 
ferent note, insisting that deficit reduction should take second 
place to economic growth. Said Kemp: “We have a central bank 
that believes that too much economic growth causes inflation.” 
The Canadians heard a rebuttal from Federal Reserve Board 
Governor Henry Wallich, who warned that economic growth of 
more than 4% would be inflationary 

Senator John Danforth of Missouri, who heads the Senate's 
International Trade Subcommittee, expressed concern about 
the US. trade deficit. Danforth avoided attributing the strength 
of the dollar to the federal budget deficit, but he said, to the gen- 
eral agreement of the Canadians, “Something has gone terribly 
wrong with the international trading system. This is not free 
trade as we envisioned it.” A telling comment on Danforth’s 
view emerged at the beginning of the week during a meeting 
with Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige, when the Ca- 
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Warren Chippindale. Coopers & Lybrand (Canada): G. Denton Clark, RCA Inc.; Steele Curry, Revelstoke Companies Lid 


Stanley F. Melloy. Continental Bank of Canada; J.E. Newall, Du Pont Canada Inc 


Danforth, left, with TIME’s Meyers and Davidson 


nadians learned that talks with Japan on telecommunications 
had been suspended that very day 

TIME’s guest journalists were relieved to learn that there 
was little resentment in Washington over Canada’s $20.4 bil- 
lion trade surplus with the U.S., largely because the govern- 
ment of Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney is perceived 
to be opening the country to increased U.S. investment. Said 
Alfred Powis, chairman of the giant resources company Nor- 
anda Inc.: “Whoever is in charge lin Washington] isn’t spend- 
ing a whole lot of time worrying about Canada, and that’s all to 
the good.” 

In a lighter moment, Defense Secretary Weinberger began 
by noting that he would much prefer to have an uncontroversial 

job like director of the National Gallery of Art. But 
he went on to defend the Administration's military 
buildup as well as the controversial Star Wars plan 
Later, Senators Joseph Biden, Gary Hart, William 
Cohen and Nancy Kassebaum gave a bipartisan 
critique of the Administration’s defense and foreign 
policies, amid some jovial byplay between Hart and 
Biden on the approaching 1988 presidential cam- 
| paign. After a vigorous exchange on policy, several 
of the visitors expressed surprise at how prominent 
an issue defense was in the U.S. Said Rowland C 
Frazee, chairman of the Royal Bank of Canada: “I could 
go to a similar group in Canada and the subject would hardly 
be mentioned.” 

The Newstour participants, of course, have all had plenty 
of business and personal dealings in the U.S. Nevertheless 
they were glad to have the chance to talk firsthand with so 
many U.S. policymakers. “Learning what makes a political sys- 
tem go, and what the concerns are, has to be of value,” said 
Warren Chippindale, chairman of Coopers & Lybrand. “We 
saw a lot of people who have clout.” John Stoik, president of 
Gulf Canada Ltd., seemed to speak for many of his colleagues 
when he said, “I never have had very much exposure to the 
Government in this country, and I have been very, very im- 
pressed with the quality of the people.” And, in turn, the 
Americans were impressed by the sophisticated world view of 
their visitors 
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The customers 
always write 


One of our objectives over the years, in writing messages like this one, has been 
to stimulate public debate and dialogue on important issues. Judging by the 
large volume of mail we received on two recent essays dealing with the Grace 
Commission report on waste in the federal government, we're certainly suc- 
ceeding. While a lot of our readers agreed with the Grace findings, some 
didn't—a few with vehemence. 

No issue raised was more sensitive than the future of military commissaries. 
One reader, Maj. Gen. (Ret.) Robert F. Cocklin, wrote: “It is true, as the Grace 
Report states, that closing commissary systems in CONUS [continental U.S.] 
would save about $450 million annually. But at what cost to morale; to retention; to 
training costs; and in added pay? The Grace Commission did not look at these 
aspects in detail.” 

His view was echoed by Maj. Gen. (Ret.) J. C. Pennington of Springfield, 
Virginia, who wrote: “In summary, the Grace Commission recommendation 
regarding commissaries, like many of its findings, is superficial, deals in gross 
generalities, and does not consider the off-setting costs that would be incurred. 
Mobil as a corporation has a responsibility to the public to obtain all the facts 
before taking a public position on so complicated an issue.” 

We'd like to add that very little has appeared in the press on military commis- 
saries. So if messages like ours get people to focus on the subject, we feel it’s all 
to the good. It should also be noted that the Grace Commission didn't propose 
the abolition of the entire commissary system; it recommended that the com- 
missary system be managed and operated by private-sector companies, at a 
considerable saving to the taxpayer. 

Government employees, active and retired, were also quick to comment on 
the Grace Commission study. Wrote J. W. Koletar of Rego Park, New York: *’Sir, 
| can appreciate what you are trying to do; there is a Jot of cleaning up that needs 
to be done in a lot of places. But, | deeply resent the popular myth, fueled by ads 
such as yours, that federal is automatically bad and private, by implication, 
automatically good.” 

To which we can only say that we never equated federal with bad. We don't 
think any reasonable person can fail to recognize that much of what the federal 
government does is not only good, but necessary as well. 

Herbert Klein, a retired letter carrier, felt very strongly. He told us: ‘/ wish / 
could afford a full page ad in the Times. | would tell the public what a misleading 
article you put in.” 

P.H. Myers of the National Council Social Security Management Associ- 
ations, Inc., struck a different note. He likes our products but not our ads, 
writing: "'/ have been a user of your products for many years and according to your 
mailings a ‘valued customer. | have been satisfied with your products and the 
claims for them have been generally straightforward and believable. | think you 
owe us the same in your institutional advertising.” 

But J. A. Means of Lompoc, California, was unequivocal. His letter stated: 
“am extremely unhappy with you over the...ad which you ran....The blast at 
the government is unwarranted and much of the article is not true!" 

On the other hand, J. R. Bolker of Los Angeles waxed enthusiastic. He wrote: 
“We want to congratulate you for your series on Waste and the Deficit, and to 
encourage you to continue your efforts to carry this message to the American 


Several readers sent us suggestions, a few of which we can't repeat. One of 
our favorites came from E. M. Condon, who urged that we put this footnote in 
our ads: “Contact your Congressman and ask what have you specifically done 
about any one of the 2478 recommendations?” 

Whether you agree with all the Grace Commission recommendations or not, 
that one makes a lot of sense. 


Mobil 
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Letters 


Down on the Farm 


To the Editors: 


Our family has been living the kind of | 


nightmare you describe in your articles on 
the crisis in farming [NATION, Feb. 18]. 
Even our six-year-old son has asked, 
“What happens when you go broke? Do 
you have to sell your kids?” Those who 
have treated farmers unfairly would be 
wise to remember, “Don’t bite the hand 
that feeds you.” 
Patsy Bartee 
Auburn, Kans. 


GOING BROKE 


Tangled Policies = Failing Farms 





I have sympathy for the farmers, but 
| why should they be different from other 
| Americans? Every segment of the U.S 
| economy is facing Government cutbacks. 
The farmers must take their lumps too. 

Roy M. Cowen 
Milwaukee 


President Reagan campaigned for a 
traditional, wholesome America. Yet he is 
turning his back on the farmer, the most 
traditional and wholesome American. 
The Administration claims there is not 
enough money to help the farmer, yet it fi- 
nances the Pentagon’s purchases of $400 
claw hammers and $600 toilet seats 

Timothy P. Walsh 
Berkeley 





I am nota farmer, and I do not know 
much about the Government programs 
that help our agriculture. But farming is 
one of the few things in this country that 
we do better than anyone else. I eat well 
and reasonably. If some of my tax dollars 
go to help the farmer, I am for it 

Gregory A. Knapp 
Dallas 


Cropping the Budget 


Pin a medal on Budget Director David 


out against the scandalous military retire- 
ment program, an unnecessary subsidy 

Richard L. Paddock 

Milwaukee 
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Stockman [NATION, Feb. 18] for speaking | 


At long last, an honest man. 
Lorna Stiles 
Audubon, Iowa 


As a military retiree, I am burning at 
Stockman’s outburst against the military 
retirement system. After serving in three 
wars and receiving peanuts for pay, I am 
told that Stockman, who has never worn a 
military uniform, shows “courage” in 
tackling the military retirement program 

Frank Powell 


Florence, Ala 


If Congress is going to require the mil- 
itary retirement program to operate like 
civilian systems, will it also agree to pay 
soldiers for overtime and allow them to 
quit when they want? 

Roger W. Waddell 
Savannah 


In his criticism of military pensions, 
Stockman forgets that the only way to 
keep skilled people in the armed forces 
is to offer them an incentive such as the 
pension plan 

Barbara Shaloo 
Tinton Falls, N.J 


As a beneficiary of the student loan 
program, I applaud our Government’s ef- 
forts to collect money due from delinquent 
former students. Bad debtors destroy the 
program. I say throw the book at them 

Dolores A. Kunda 
Chicago 


The director of financial assistance at 
the University of Miami laments the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed budget cuts in stu- 
dent loans, saying, “Students might make 
decisions not on what the college offers 
but on what they could afford to pay.” 
Buying only what you can pay for is a law 
of economics that should be learned early 
in life. A loan is a loan, and it must be paid 
back with interest 

Kenneth W. Griswold 
Rockford, Ill 


The Administration’s proposal to cut 
financial aid to families with dependent 
children, particularly those with 16- and 
17-year-olds, is shortsighted. This deci- 
sion will increase the number of high 


1 








school dropouts and add to the ranks of | 


the unemployed. Surely, these economi- 
cally disadvantaged children should have 
the right to remain in school until they 
graduate. To deny them this chance is to 
deny them the skills they will need to sur- 
vive in the job market. 
Marcia H. Aston 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


In reviewing the 
proposed budget cuts, you say the Export- 
Import Bank would be dissolved. On the 
contrary, Reagan’s budget for fiscal year 
1986 not only does not dissolve the bank, it 
recommends an increase in its guarantee 
and insurance authority from $10 billion 





Administration’s | 


I should have 
known! 
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| from the Soviets. Why bother? What will 


| rines who were court-martialed for bring- 


| allow nuclear-powered or -armed vessels 


Letters 

to $12 billion. In addition, the budget pro- 
vides for an innovative interest-matching 
plan to replace our current Direct Lend- 
ing Program, which the Administration 
proposes to end in order to reduce the defi- 

cit by $3.4 billion. 
J. Russell Boner, Vice President 
Public Affairs and Publications 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S. 
Washington, D.C. 





With President Reagan’s new budget, 
Americans will be unhealthy, unem- 
ployed, underfed, uncultured, unmotivat- 
ed, unsubsidized and uneducated, but safe 





there be to defend? 
J. Kenneth Poe 
Los Angeles 





Grenada Souvenirs 


In reporting on the soldiers and Ma- 


ing back Soviet weapons from Grenada 
[NATION, Feb. 18], you say that Vice Ad- 
miral Joseph Metcalf III was “merely 
‘cautioned’” for doing the same thing. 
Metcalf was merely cautioned because he 
did not attempt to “smuggle in 24 AK-47 
automatic rifles,” as you stated. He mis- 
takenly believed that it was legal to bring 
in automatic rifles that had been made in- 
operable, and he openly showed them to 
customs officials. 
Judy Daniels 
Barrington, R.1. 





Trouble Down Under 

I applaud the action of New Zealand’s 
Prime Minister David Lange for uphold- 
ing his campaign promise by refusing to 





in his country’s waters [WORLD, Feb. 18]. 
Maybe his forthright action will be the 
first step toward making nuclear arms un- 
welcome anywhere. 


Barbara Wilkinson 
East Haddam, Conn. 





Why should Australia and New Zea- 
land continue to be active partners in the | 
ANZUS treaty? It promises them nothing | 
worthwhile and makes America’s ene- 
mies their enemies. 


Matthew J. Donovan 
Dingo, Australia 


Anyone familiar with the political 
mentality in Australia and New Zealand 
would not be surprised by the rift between | 
the U.S. and these nations. The only reason 
the Australians and New Zealanders 
agreed to a mutual defense treaty with the 
US. after World War II was because they 
feared China. Now that mainland China 
appears to be docile, few people Down Un- 
der can see much reason for collaborating 
with American defense efforts in the Pacif- 
ic. Australia and New Zealand feel they 
are far safer from attack as neutrals in the 
East-West quarrel than as formal military 
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Letters 


allies of the West. Among the citizens of 
these two countries, the suspicion exists 
that in the event of World War III their 
lands will pass unnoticed and unscathed, 
the lone survivors on a devastated planet. 
This attitude works successfully only 
for ostriches 
Gordon Ackerman 
Albany 


New Zealand has taken a dramatic 
stand against the U.S. and its nuclear pol- 
icy. It is time governments listened to 
their citizens who want peace 

Mike Bruno 
New York City 


Misidentification 
I object to the improper manner in 
which TIME presented references to me in 
its coverage of the Bhopal disaster [ENVI- 
RONMENT, Dec. 17]. There is no connec- 
tion between me and the “Two Deadly 
Gases” you discuss. This article has cast 
me in an adverse light that continues to 
be very disruptive to my businesses 
In 1981 I retired from Union Carbide 
Corp. to begin my independent advisory 
services in environmental affairs. Your 
interviewer in Atlanta requested infor- 
mation about TEMIK, a product for which 
I coordinated development for Union 
Carbide from 1962 to 1974. I never mar- 
keted the product TEMIK, which is a 
methyl carbamate, not an isocyanate 
Robert G. Haines, Ph.D. 
President, The PLM Companies 
Orange Park, Fla 
TIME regrets the error 


Diplomat's Defection 

The publication of Arkady Shevchen- 
ko’s memoirs, Breaking with Moscow 
[SPECIAL SECTION, Feb. 18], may cause 
naive Americans to realize that there are 
no doves in the Kremlin. I hope the U.S 
arms-control negotiators keep this in 

mind as they bargain at Geneva 
Connie Reece 
Fort Worth 


As I read Shevchenko’s reminis- 
cences, I wondered how someone who 
served at the highest levels of the Soviet 
government for so many years could have 


a mind different from that of Andrei 


Gromyko and the other members of the 
Soviet hierarchy 
David D. Lapointe 
Greenvale, N.¥ 


Shevchenko’s tale of his break with 
Moscow gave me further insight into the 
way the superpowers behave toward each 
other. Their senseless games, immature 
attitudes and stubbornness are once again 
revealed. No wonder we have consistent- 
ly failed to achieve a successful relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union 

Peter Khalastchi 
Brighton, Mass. 
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Sarah really didn’t expect her daddy 
to show up for her birthday party. 

His work never seemed to let up and 
his office wasn’t exactly built for speed. 

But lately, he’s been doing something 
about his office. 

He brought in Team Xerox. With 
Memorywriters for error-free letters, 








word processors, personal c¢ ymputers 
and electronic printers that made his 
department one of the fastest 


and most productive in the | . : ) 
whole company. Team Xerox 


The products and people 
of Team Xerox not only helped get 
his office up to snuff, but also gave him 


one very important side benefit. 
The birthday party his daughter 
never forgot. 
You can reach Team 
Xerox at |-800-833-2323, ext 


704. or send your business 
card to Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, 
Rochester, NY 14692. 
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Dear Editor: In My Opinion. . . 1984 





hat prompts a reader to write the 

editor? If TIME’s mail is any barom- 
eter, bad times rather than good inspire 
the muse, and 1984 was no exception. Ina 
year replete with patriotic images and na- 
tional self-confidence, a year without the 
| suprise of a Grenada invasion or the 
shooting down of KAL Flight 007, TIME’s 
readers applied their energies to less 
contentious pursuits than letter writing. 
Though more than 47,000 readers told 
TIME what they thought, for the first time 
since the 1950s, another era of optimism, 
TIME’s mail dropped below 50,000. 

NATION continued to draw more mail 
than any other section, 11,401 letters, 
but the volume de- 
creased 18% despite 
a strong response 
to election-related 
stories. Continuing 
a trend observed 
during the 1976 
and 1980 campaigns, 
much of the political 
mail reflected dissat- 
isfaction with both 
candidates. 

The tone was 
set early in the year with Ronald Rea- 
gan’s announcement that he would run 
for re-election. “God forbid a four-year 
rerun,” said one reader. Walter Mondale 
fared no better: “His fatal flaw is that he is 
not a leader.” For many, Mondale re- 
called, as one man put it, “the Iranian bul- 
lying, gas shortages and the Cadillacs 
with Chevy motors.” 

Even after the November Reagan 
landslide, the rejection factor was still evi- 
dent; 189 readers lamented the Presi- 
dent’s victory. One summed it up sourly: 
“Perhaps the best thing about the election 
is that it’s over.” But the President also 
had 117 admirers who reflected the up- 
beat feeling of the country. “American 
pride should know no bounds or restraints 
as we begin another four years with Presi- 
dent Reagan.” 

Geraldine Ferraro, on the other hand, 
consistently generated excitement, enthu- 
siasm and much mail: 220 letters on her 
first appearance on a TIME cover (“Why 
Not a Woman?” June 4), which she shared 
with San Francisco Mayor Dianne Fein- 
stein, and 887 letters, the largest response 
to any story in 1984, when Mondale put her 
on the ticket. Initially, readers were recep- 
tive to the idea of a woman’s running for 
Vice President (“That's the ticket”). But a 
shift away from Ferraro came in Septem- 
ber, following her personal financial disclo- 
sures. Readers dismissed her explanations, 
148 to 74, describing her as “ruthless,” 
“shady” and “power hungry.” 

As in previous years, school-prayer 
and abortion stories triggered impas- 
sioned comment on church-state rela- 
tions. With a strong consensus (356 to 
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100), readers felt that “Reagan and his 
fundamentalist allies show nothing but ig- 
norance and shortsightedness with re- 
spect to this issue.” Similar sentiments 


surfaced on the school-prayer amend- | 
ment. Fumed one reader: “Those who | 


want to find God do not need Ronald 
Reagan’s help.” The President also took a 
battering from readers on his support of 
the Nicaraguan contras (“The quicker we 
can cut off aid, the better”) and Star Wars 
(“Another step toward insanity”). 

WORLD mail rose in 1984 from 4,010 
to 4,739, an 18% increase. Four cover sto- 
ries dominated readers’ concerns and ac- 
counted for one-third of the section’s let- 
ters: the Pope’s prison visit to his 
would-be assassin, Africa’s woes, the as- 
sassination of Indira Gandhi and the 
global population explosion. Many of the 
538 readers who commented on the Pope 
and Ali Agca were especially struck by 
the article’s philosophical discussion of 
forgiveness. Said one: “The Pope’s gesture 
of forgiveness was sublime, and its impli- 
cations for the world—if only we could 
seize upon it—are staggering.” In con- 
trast, the Middle East, which for years has 
generated a strong response, produced 
relatively few letters, most of them relent- 
lessly partisan. 

No story elicited a more intensely per- 
sonal response than the D-day report 
marking the 40th anniversary of the Nor- 
mandy invasion. The letters from 420 read- 
ers were filled with vivid recollections of 
what it was like to be part of that historic 
episode. Said one veteran: the story was 
“an extraordinary re-creation of an event 
that changed our lives and the lives of peo- 
ple for centuries to come.” The article also 
had special interest for those who had not 
yet been born at the time of D day: “I have 
never known war personally, but the anec- 
dotes you recounted gave me reason to 
hope that even in war, which would seem 
to bring forth the worst in a man, the best 
can still find a way to surface.” 

Also concerned with the best and worst 
in human nature were the 1,786 readers 
who responded to the Special Reports on 
the Winter and Summer Olympics. Most of 
the mail focused on the Summer Games in 
Los Angeles, which moved hundreds of 
readers to new heights of patriotic pride 
(“God bless our youth, and God bless 
America”). But there were complaints 
gq about “excessive, 

4 obscene displays of 
nationalism” and 
Runner Mary Deck- 
er’s behavior follow- 
ing the collision 
with Zola Budd 


(“graceless’” and 
“arrogant”). 
Several back-of- 


the-book feature 
sections declined in 
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mail volume, but 
gainers included 
SHOW BUSINESS 
(from 559 to 922 let- 
ters) and LIVING 
(from 465 to 638). 
SHOW BUSINESS re- 
sponses increased 
for one reason— 
what else?—the Mi- 
chael Jackson cover 
story, which drew 
rave letters (“Mr. Thriller is a living 
doll’). LIVING also benefited from a cover 
story on Columnist Erma Bombeck (“The 
patron saint of homemakers”), and a 
chorus of boos for the ladies of the super- 
closets (“Who gives a damn?”). 

Sex, as always, stirred passions. The 
cover article proclaiming the end of the sex- 
ual revolution elicited 249 letters, but the re- 
sponse was much smaller than that which 
heralded its arrival 15 years earlier. One 
reader remained hopeful: “The revolution 
isn’t over. It’s just changing positions.” 

Readers continued to show great in- 
terest in health: close to 1,600 letters com- 
mented on some aspect of TIME’s medical 





| coverage, and more than half responded 


to specific reports on cholesterol, pain, 
new fertility techniques and artificial 
hearts. The pain cover, in particular, drew 
comments from many longtime sufferers: 
“After eight years of pain, one operation 
and several neurological tests, I continue 
to suffer.” 

Grammar purists continued to com- 
ment on—and certainly correct—TIME for 
its language and style habits (854 letters, up 
from 744 in 1983). No construction in- 
flamed readers more than “A Historic 
Choice,” the headline for the July 23 Geral- 
dine Ferraro cover. 
“An Historic Mis- 
take, TIME,” said 164 
readers. As gram- 
mar teachers point- 
ed out, TIME was cor- 
rect since a is used 
before words that be- 
gin with A when the A 
is pronounced. The 
year also saw a dwin- 
dling of complaints 
about sexist lan- 
guage, although some readers continued to 
see male chauvinism at work in “manned 
space missions” and “maiden voyage.” 

For all the thousands who wrote TIME, 
millions more did not. But one letter voiced 
the sentiments of those who preferred to 
remain silent. “The letters you publish are 
fascinating in their diversity. I often find 
myself thinking, ‘I must respond to that 
misguided statement’ or ‘How great that a 


| reader took the time to write.’ Letters to the 


Editor is a forum to stimulate thinking.” @ 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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It may not seem as though 72¢ will go very far these days. But for a 
small child like this, it can lead her out of desperate poverty and 
inco a fucure of hope 

And right now, you can reach out and make chat fucure happen 

. by sponsoring one child overseas through Foster Parents Plan. 

For only 72¢ a day, you can make it possible for your Foster Child 
and family co have adequate food and clothing, a decent place to 
live, needed medical care, education ...and the chance for a better 
life, Because while you're helping, the child’s own family will be 
working with Foster Parents Plan to develop the skills and 
resources they need to help themselves 

You'll be amazed at the difference you can make. And you'll see 
the difference for yourself. In photographs. Derailed progress 
reports. And heartwarming letters from your Foster Child. You'll 
be doing so much for that child ... and for so little. 

Wont you help now? Simply mail the coupon today or call 
toll-free. It could be the biggest break a child ever gor 


Founded in 1937, Foster Parents Plan will chis year bring its uniqu 

person-to-person program and effective services co over 236,000 Foster 
Children and their families in more chan 20 countries. We are non-profit 
non-sectarian, non-political, and respect the culrure and religion of che 
families we assist. A detailed annual report and financial staremenc are 


available on request. Your sponsorship 1s 100% tax-deductible 


To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 
ping 


1-800-556-7918 


In RI call 401-738-5600 


Send to: Kenneth H. Phillips, Nacional Executive Director 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc 


157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02887 


I wish co become a Foster Parenttoa: [] Boy [()Girl [) Either 
Age 7-10 } li-l4 ] Any age 7-14 

(") Wherever the need is greatest, or as indicated below 

IL) Africa CL] Egype (_) Honduras C] Nepa 

C) Bolivia LJ ElSalvador  [(_] Indiz (_] The Philippines 
(J)Colombia [) Guatemala [_] Indonesia C] Thailand 

(1) Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first month's support of my Foster 
Child, Please send mea photograph, case history, and complete Fosrer 
Parent Sponsorship Kit 

() fam nor yee sure if | want to become a Foster Parent, but Iam 
interested. Please send me information about the child I would be 
sponsoring, Wirhin 15 days | will make my decision 


Mr Mrs 
Mes Ms 





Foster Parents Plan. 


JU! You can do so much... for so little. 
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Putting It on the Table 


Star Wars is the big obstacle as the U.S. and Soviets return to Geneva 


When Max Kampelman 
of the US. and Victor 
Karpov of the Soviet 
Union take their seats ata 
table in Geneva next 
week, they will be marking the end of a 
superpower standoff that has lasted for 15 
uneasy months. The possessors of the 
world’s two mightiest arsenals of dooms- 
day weapons will once again be formally 
seeking agreement on ways to control 
their destructive power. No miracles are 
expected: nuclear negotiations over the 
past 22 years have occasionally resulted in 
limits on future stockpiles, but never in 
deep reductions of current ones. Yet the 
U.S. is convinced that the new round of 
talks is not just necessary but urgent. Said 
Secretary of State George Shultz last 
week: “This may be the last time to really 
address some of these issues with any 
prospect of success.” 
Though there is no shortage of unre- 
solved business from prior attempts at 
arms control, the Geneva negotiations 





seem certain to be dominated by a major 
new issue, One that could profoundly alter 
the nature of the arms race. That issue is 
Star Wars, Ronald Reagan's cherished 
plan to render offensive nuclear missiles 
“impotent and obsolete” by constructing 
a defensive shield based in outer space 
Officially termed the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, Star Wars would employ a vari- 
ety of still emerging technologies, includ- 
ing laser beams and high-energy parti- 
cles, to shoot down attacking warheads 
before they reach their targets in the U.S 
Ironically, even though the Soviets are 
as devout in their opposition to Star Wars 
as Reagan is in his support, it was S.D.I 
that evidently prompted Moscow to return 
to the bargaining table. The Soviets 
walked away from negotiations in late 
1983 to protest U.S. deployment of Per- 
shing II and cruise missiles on NATO terri- 
tory in Western Europe. Moscow vowed 
that it would not resume the talks 
until Washington withdrew the offending 
weapons, even though the Soviets main- 





Fragile hope: Shultz and Weinberger appear before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
“This may be the last time to address these issues with any prospect of success.” 
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tain a similar stockpile of their own. Later, 
increasingly alarmed by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s deepening commitment to 
a space-based defense system, the Soviets 
proposed convening a separate round of 
talks aimed at controlling these weapons 
alone. The Soviets are more worried about 
strategic defenses than about new Ameri- 
can offensive weapons like the MX. They 
already have in their arsenal counterparts 
to the MX, while an all-out competition in 
defensive systems would require vast new 
expenditures and a drastic restructuring of 
their forces. The US. refused to negotiate 
on space alone. The Administration point- 
ed out that the Soviet buildup in offensive 
weapons and ground-based defenses has 
upset the superpower relationship, and 
therefore those systems must be addressed 
in new talks 

At a meeting between Shultz and So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko in 
January, the Soviets agreed to a broader 
agenda. In addition to addressing the Star 
Wars issue, the new arms negotiations 
will reopen the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks (START) and negotiations on 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF), 
which centered on Europe-based nuclear 
missiles. While not ruling out Star Wars 
as a matter for discussion, Reagan has 
said publicly that it is not a bargaining 
chip to be traded away for progress on 
other issues. That is an understandable 
stipulation: whether or not Reagan would 
be willing to negotiate Star Wars, it would 
make no sense to do so before sitting 
down at the bargaining table 

Washington reverberated last week 
with varying assessments of the negotia- 
tions, few of them hopeful, as a long line of 
Administration officials appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services committees. Paul Nitze, Shultz’s 
senior arms-control adviser, predicted 
cautiously that “it will be difficult to move 
rapidly toward radical reductions” of of- 
fensive weapons, “but not impossible.” As 
for the Soviet aim of restricting the devel- 
opment of space-based weapons, Nitze 
declared that there is little room for bar- 
gaining. Said Nitze: “s.D.1. as a research 
program cannot logically be limited by 
agreement because there is no way you 
can identify or verify it.” 

The atmosphere around the negotiat- 
ing table is not likely to be improved by 
the Administration’s determination to 
“get satisfaction,” as one official put it, on 
apparent Soviet violations of past Strate- 
gic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) trea- 








ties. One example: the construction of a 
huge radar facility at Krasnoyarsk in Si- 
beria that could be used as a defensive 
warning system, in violation of the 1972 
antiballistic missile (ABM) treaty. Richard 
Perle, a critic of past arms-control mea- 
sures, charged last week that the U.S. has 
allowed the Soviets to “think they could 
play fast and loose with these accords.” 

Another potential side issue that 
arose was a White House campaign link- 
ing progress in Geneva to the MX missile 
Attacked by critics for its high cost and 
questionable basing mode, the missile is 
scheduled for a series of crucial funding 
votes in Congress in the weeks after the 
arms talks resume in Geneva. Without 
congressional approval of the MX, argued 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, 
“the Soviets have little incentive to nego- 
tiate seriously." Complains Georgi Arba- 
tov, director of Moscow’s Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.A. and Canada: “It looks 
more and more as if the new negotiations 
are being used by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration merely to get more money from 
Congress for its military programs.” 

There was one sign of U.S. concilia- 
tion. The Defense Department, citing 
“technical reasons,” announced that the 
U.S. will postpone until June tests sched- 
uled to begin this month on a new anti- 
satellite weapon (ASAT). The ASAT device 
will probably be the subject of early dis- 
cussions in Geneva, since it is the only 
space weapon that both sides agree is im- 
mediately negotiable 

Nor was the Soviets’ pre-Geneva 
rhetoric calculated to create soaring ex- 
pectations. Having promised that his na- 
lion would jcampaign against Star Wars 
“at the top of its voice,” Gromyko did pre- 
cisely that in person in Western Europe 
During a three-day visit to Rome, he re- 
portedly warned Giulio Andreotti, his 
Italian counterpart, that U.S. renuncia- 
tion of its space defense plan was “abso- 
lutely essential.” Moreover, Gromyko’s 
performance in Rome was merely the 
Opening shot in a propaganda campaign 
against Star Wars that seems likely to 
grow even shriller than the “peace” cam- 
paign of the early "80s, which was aimed 
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Where the bargaining chips fall: the Geneva room where some of the sessions are likely to be held 
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at preventing U.S. deployment of medi- 
um-range missiles in Western Europe 
Said a leading West German defense ana- 
lyst: “I have never seen Soviet officials so 
emotional as they are over Star Wars.” 
But the idea of a nonnuclear defense, 
practicable or not, has an appeal that will 
make it difficult for the Kremlin to drive a 
wedge between the U.S. and its allies 
Though Andreotti told Gromyko that Italy 
shares Soviet concern about the presence of 
military weapons in space, he firmly de- 
fended the US. right to proceed with re- 


| search on Star Wars technology. Britain 
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and West Germany, while still harboring 
strong doubts about eventual deployment, 
have independently grown more interested 


ee 
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in the research program’s industrial poten- 
tial; one key West German defense official 
predicts that it will lead to “a third techno- 
logical revolution.” French Foreign Minis- 
ter Roland Dumas proclaimed that the 
S.D.1. contains “an element of seduction.” 
Clouding the arms talks was the con- 
tinuing leadership muddle in the Krem- 
lin. President Konstantin Chernenko was 
seen twice on Soviet television last week, 
ending a public disappearance that lasted 
nearly two months, but the taped glimpses 
only served to heighten concern about his 
poor health. Chernenko, who is believed 
to suffer from emphysema, looked wan 
and frail in both appearances; in one, he 


| seemed to be breathing with difficulty 


Kampelman testifies, flanked by fellow negotiators, from rear, Tower, Nitze and Glitman 
“We must be prepared to stay at the table one day longer than the Soviets.” 


Though he had professed to be hopeful 
about the outlook for arms negotiations in 
a speech thal was read in his name a few 
days earlier, the TV footage made his 
ability to supply day-to-day direction 
seem more questionable than ever 

The US. delegation in Geneva will 
number more than 70 aides and advisers, 
divided into a trio of subgroups coinciding 
with the three negotiating areas. Besides 
Kampelman, who will be chief negotiator 
and preside at the US. side on Star Wars 
discussions, the other key arms envoys are 
former Senator John Tower (START) 
and Career Diplomat Maynard Glitman 
(INF). Kampelman declined to estimate 
the length of the new negotiations. His 
view: “We must be prepared to stay at the 
negotiating table one day longer than the 
Soviets.” By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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Upsetting a Delicate Balance 


Will defensive weapons undermine deterrence and spark a new arms race? 


Perverse and paradoxical 
as it seems, the central as- 
sumption underlining at- 
tempts to keep the nuclear 
peace for decades has 
been that offense is good and defense bad 
The superpowers have been deterred 
from nuclear war by the certainty of retri- 
bution. Safety, as Winston Churchill not- 
ed in 1955, would be “the sturdy child of 
terror, and survival the twin brother of 
annihilation.” Each side had to have con- 
fidence that it could survive an enemy 
first strike and retaliate with a vengeance 
That way, neither side would have the in- 
centive to strike first. This principle, de- 
scribed sardonically as Mutual Assured 
Destruction, or MAD, was the basis of the 
1972 SALT I treaty severely limiting anti- 
ballistic missile (ABM) defenses 
But now Star Wars threatens to upset 
deterrence and arms control alike. In his 
landmark speech unveiling his Strategic 
Defense Initiative (S.D.1.) in March 1983, 
Reagan said that his goal was to make nu- 
clear weapons “impotent and obsolete.” 
The Soviets read this not as a utopian 
dream but as an ominous threat: it was 
clearly their nuclear arsenal that Reagan 
most wanted to consign to the ash heap of 
history. The effect, as they saw it, would 








be to neutralize Soviet retaliatory forces 
and thereby make the U.S.S.R. a tempt- 
ing target for a first strike 

When Secretary of State George 
Shultz met with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko in Geneva on Jan. 7 and 
8 to set the ground rules for next week’s 
negotiations, Gromyko repeatedly object- 
ed to the description of space weapons as 
defensive. The term, he said, was meant 
to “camouflage” the real purpose, which 
was actually highly offensive in every 
sense of the word 

Gromyko asked Shultz to pretend that 
he was on top of a tower in the Kremlin so 
that he could see, “objectively,” how 
threatening Star Wars looked from that 
perspective. Reagan has lamented the un- 
official American nickname of S.D.1., in- 
sisting that its aims are entirely peaceful, 
while Soviet spokesmen relish using the 
literal Russian translation of Star Wars, 
partly because the phrase includes the 
word war. Since his meeting with Shultz, 
Gromyko has continued to heap con- 
tempt on the defensive rationale for Star 
Wars. Mixing his metaphors a bit, he has 
said that if the U.S. persists with the pro- 
gram, the world will end up “under a 
Sword of Damocles” and “on a tightrope 
over the abyss.” 


Shultz’s reply to Gromyko, which 
Max Kampelman will echo to Victor 
Karpov next week, was that the promis- 
cuous Soviet buildup of offensive weapons 
has created a “strategic environment” in 
which the US., out of simple prudence, 
must consider an offsetting buildup in de- 
fenses. By the Administration’s reckon- 
ing, it is the U.S.S.R., not the US., that 
has sinned against the once sacred princi- 
ple of MAD 

Moreover, according to the official 
American view, the President’s dream of 
March 1983 can come true in a way that 
will increase the safety of both sides and 
diminish, if not eliminate, the threat of 
nuclear war altogether. The Administra- 
tion hopes to convince the Soviets not 
only to blunt their offensive threat but to 
join the US. in the repudiation of MAD 
and in the embrace of strategic defenses 
The superpowers, Kampelman will tell 
Karpov, have a mutual interest in gradu- 
ally moving away from their current reli- 
ance on offensive nuclear weapons and 
letting their arsenals shrink under the 
benevolent influence of omnipotent 
antiweapons. That evolution, the U.S 
negotiator will say, can be regulated by 
arms control 

Even optimists in the Administration 
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expect it to take years to bring the Soviet 
Union around to the President's vision. 
Meanwhile the Administration will have 
an almost equally difficult task overcom- 
ing the skepticism of domestic critics, who 
doubt that Star Wars will work and who 
fear that the program will provoke a surge 
in offensive arms. Without public and con- 
gressional support for the program, U.S. 
negotiators in Geneva will stand nochance 
at all, Only if the Kremlin leaders believe 
that the U.S. fully and firmly intends to 
proceed toward deployment of Star Wars 
will they reconsider their opposition to the 
idea of moving in tandem toward the high 
frontier of space defenses 

In preparation for this uphill, two- 
front campaign to sell Star Wars, the Ad- 
ministration has closed ranks behind a 
four-sentence, 98-word distillation of its 
philosophy. Known as the “strategic con- 
cept,” the statement was drafted during 
the weeks leading up to the Shultz- 
Gromyko meeting in January. The princi- 
pal author was Paul Nitze, the Secretary 
of State's closest adviser on arms control 

The full statement reads: “For the next 
ten years, we should seek a radical reduction 
in the number and power of existing and 
planned offensive and defensive nuclear 
arms, whether land-based, space-based or 
otherwise. We should even now be looking 
forward toa period of transition, beginning 
possibly ten years from now, to effective 
nonnuclear defensive forces, including de- 
fenses against offensive nuclear arms. This 
period of transition should lead to the even- 
tual elimination of nuclear arms, both of- 
fensive and defensive. A nuclear-free world 
is an ultimate objective to which we, the So- 
viet Union and all other nations can agree.” 

For Ronald Reagan, the final two sen- 
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tences are crucial. His passionate commit- 
ment to Star Wars is rooted in his belief 
that MAD isa) immoral and b) perhaps un- 
necessary. During his first term he became 
fascinated by the idea of pure protection, a 
defense that defends so completely that of- 
fensive nuclear forces lose their reason for 
being (see box) 


xperts within the Government 
were initially doubtful, and many 
of them remain so. Technicians be- 
lieve it unlikely that an impenetrable de- 
fense is feasible, and theoreticians ques- 
tion whether a nuclear-free world is even 
desirable. They point out that other coun- 
tries, including some notably reckless 
ones in the Third World, could not be 
counted on to adhere to a nuclear-weap- 
ons ban sponsored by the superpowers 
What is more, if the superpowers were re- 
leased from the suicide pact of nuclear 
deterrence, they might be more likely to 
get into a conventional war. Since the 
knowledge of how to build nuclear weap- 
ons would still exist, it might then be 
only a matter of time before one or both 
superpowers rebuilt a nuclear arsenal. Fi- 
nally, many students of the Soviet system 
and mentality believe that Kremlin lead- 
ers will never give up their ultimate 
weapons, since military strength is both 
the symbol and substance of their power, 
and the major compensation for their | 
many weaknesses 
In short, these skeptics say, the genie 
is out of the bottle; it is a MAD world—like 
it or not. That was the reply of the State 
Department when, during Reagan's first 





term, the White House requested a secret 
study on the elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons. The President, however, resisted the 





conclusion of the report and demanded 
that the goal of a nuclear-free world be 
made a centerpiece of his arms-control 
policy. That presidential imperative was 
politically brilliant. It allowed Reagan to 
escape from the corner into which critics 
on his left had tried to paint him. No long- 
er could they accuse him of being 
“against” arms control. He could go them 
one better, outflanking the arms-freeze 
movement and matching the nuclear abo- 
litionists. Star Wars, if it worked, would 
even be a “cure” for nuclear winter 

Reagan's determination to exorcise 
the demons of Alamogordo and Hiroshi- 
ma explains the insistence in the strategic 
concept that defenses too must be nonnu- 
clear. Some of Reagan’s own Star Wars 
planners privately feel that the language 
of the document is too restrictive, since 
some possible schemes for S.D.1. would re- 
quire nuclear explosions in order to work 
(see following story). While Reagan takes 
seriously the goal of a nuclear-free world, 
most members of his Government still do 
not. “It’s there in our rhetoric because the 
President wants it there, and he’s the 
boss,”’ says a Pentagon official who is an 
advocate of Star Wars but not a believer 
in the elimination of nuclear weapons 
“We're worried not so much about how to 
get from here to that pie in the sky, but 
how to get from here to the 21st century in 
one piece.” 

The strategic concept has an answer 
to that question, a highly problematic one 
The document envisions a “period of 
transition,” starting around 1995, during 
which both sides would still have their of- 
fensive nuclear missiles, Those weapons 
would be protected by a latter-day version 
of ABMs called ballistic missile defense, or 


“The negotiations 
will be a complex 
of questions 














How Reagan Became a Believer 


D uring the first two years of his White House ten- 
ure, Ronald Reagan rarely immersed himself in 
the arcane details of nuclear issues. The difficult mi- 
nutiae seemed to bore him. But one broader element 
intrigued him: the question of whether there was 
any realistic alternative to Mutual Assured Destruc- 
tion. To Reagan, MAD was the equivalent of two 
men pointing cocked pistols at each other. 

The President was instinctively sympathetic to 
the arguments of Edward Teller and other outside 
advocates of new defensive systems. But both the 
Defense and State Departments were wedded to tra- 
ditional deterrence. Giving new emphasis to a de- 
fensive policy would be wrenching, and Reagan's 
then National Security Adviser, William Clark, was 
loath to upset his “client” bureaucracies. Thus when 
Teller obtained an audience with Reagan on Sept. 
14, 1982, Clark attended as devil’s advocate. He posed skeptical questions that 
tended to undercut the scientist's presentation. 

Just weeks later, however, Clark’s own deputy, Robert McFarlane, started to 
move in the opposite direction. McFarlane, who would succeed Clark as Nation- 
al Security Adviser in October 1983, was worried that U.S. strategic-military pol- 
icy was breaking down. The nuclear freeze movement was gaining ground in 
Congress. Negotiations in Geneva were going nowhere. McFarlane could foresee 
a time when the Soviets might spurt far ahead in the missile race. 

Seeking a way to rattle the chessboard, McFarlane reasoned that a defensive 
research program would attract bipartisan support at home and might someday 
be useful in Geneva. He mentioned these possibilities to Reagan, knowing he 
would be receptive. But McFarlane was still a relatively junior player. Though he 
quickly persuaded Clark that the new policy should be considered, he needed an- 
other ally of standing, one who shared Reagan's moral distaste for those cocked 
nuclear pistols. That ally turned out to be Admiral James Watkins, Chief of Na- 
val Operations. Late in 1982 McFarlane and Watkins consulted informally. The 
product of those talks was a document, known to insiders as the “freedom from 
fear” briefing paper, conveying McFarlane’s views over Watkins’ name. 

Next Watkins got his colleagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff to approve a 
briefing for the President. On Feb. 11, 1983, they sat down with Reagan in the 
Roosevelt Room of the White House. The nominal agenda for the luncheon 
meeting was offensive weapons. Watkins took the opportunity to talk about the 
growing threat of instability. Then he made his pitch: the advances in defensive 
technology were so promising that the President should throw his weight behind 
a major research effort. McFarlane interjected: Are you saying that over time this 
could lead to deployable systems? Exactly, Watkins replied. McFarlane then 
polled the other four military leaders around the table. None dissented. 

Reagan promptly seized on Watkins’ argument. It validated his conviction that 
there had to be a way out of the MAD trapand played on his often stated faith in U.S. 
science and industry. Reagan said that he wanted the ideas pursued promptly. 

Had Clark and McFarlane run the scheme through the orthodox interagency 
review process, immediate objections would have either slowed its progress or 
stopped the plan altogether. Instead, the ideas discussed Feb. 11 were translated 
into firm policy on a “close-hold” basis inside the White House. It was only in 
mid-March that Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger and Secretary of State 
George Shultz were fully informed about what was coming next. There was no 
real policy debate. 

Even inside the White House, there was uncertainty about when to announce 
the new scheme and how vigorously to push it. McFarlane urged a go-slow ap- 
proach, but Reagan’s political advisers wanted the President to express a large, 
fresh idea in his next defense policy speech. Thus the President unveiled Star 
Wars in a televised address on March 23. Reagan’s science adviser, George 
Keyworth IT, excluded from the loop until five days before the speech, now talks 
with relish about the bureaucracy’s “surprise, if not shock, at this demonstration 
of top-down leadership.” 

For Reagan’s part, he was eager to spread the word. What he enjoyed most, 
his intimates say, was describing “a vision of the future that offers hope.” Rea- 
gan’s enthusiasm eventually silenced doubts down the chain of command. He 
was now personally engaged in nuclear affairs as never before. In the six weeks 
between the J.C.S. meeting and his televised speech, he had drastically changed 
US. strategic policy. —By Laurence I. Barrett 
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BMD. If American missiles and command 


centers were effectively guarded with ra- 
dar-guided interceptors and death rays 
that could destroy incoming warheads, 
the Soviet Union would never be tempted 
to think that it could disarm and decapi- 
tate the U.S. with a pre-emptive strike. 
In principle, the Soviets could have a 
similar system. 

For such an arrangement to be truly 
an improvement on the current “offense- 
dominated” form of mutual deterrence, 
there would have to be a delicate and mu- 
tually recognized balance between too lit- 
tle defense and too much. There would 
also have to be rules to make sure that nei- 
ther side stepped over the line. Each side 
would have to be confident that its own 
defenses constituted adequate insurance 
against the threat of pre-emption; at the 
same Lime, each side would have to be just 
as confident that the enemy's defenses 
were not too extensive. Reason: if the ene- 
my were not just safe from pre-emptive 
attack but invulnerable to retaliation, it 
would enjoy a considerable military and 


political advantage 
j to be “stabilizing,” must as much as 
possible discourage either side 
from being tempted to try a first strike 
while at the same time leaving both sides 
the capability of delivering a second 
strike. Otherwise, the side that fears its 
second-strike capability is in doubt will 
build up its offensive forces, in which 
case the other side will bolster its defenses 
even further, and a vicious circle will be 
under way. 

That is the nub of one objection to 
Star Wars: some time between now and 
the idyllic, nuclear-free future, the U.S., 
without meaning to, will provoke the So- 
viet Union into what is sometimes called | 
an “offense/defense spiral.” To be in the | 
coils of such a spiral would be far more ex- 
pensive, and far more dangerous, than the 
MADness of the present. 

The Soviets could compete in both of- 
fense and defense, and indeed are already 
vigorously doing so. While General Niko- 
lai Chervov, the chief of the directorate of 
the Soviet Genera! Staff that deals with 
arms control, has warned that Moscow is 
able to match any U.S. program, he has 
claimed that the U.S.S.R. will not try to 
deploy a Star Wars system of its own even 
if the U.S. does. Instead, he says, his 
country will do “everything possible” to 
undermine the effectiveness of American 
defenses. Georgi Arbatov, director of 
Moscow’s Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.A. and Canada, made a similar point 
in an interview with TIME Moscow Bu- 
reau Chief Erik Amfitheatrof. “If you 
start to build Star Wars,” he said, “we will 
be obliged to build new nuclear weapons, 
and more of them, which can penetrate 
your defensive shield.” 

That is not an idle threat. In nuclear 
one-upmanship, the advantage has al- 
ways rested with the offense. That is a 
function partly of the sheer destructive- 
ness of nuclear weapons. The Royal Air 
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Force managed to defeat the Luftwaffe in 
the Battle of Britain by downing only a 
small fraction of the bombers that at- 
tacked on each sortie, but in a nuclear 
war, even a kill rate of 90% or higher in 
stopping enemy warheads would be insuf- 
ficient, given the vast destruction that 
would be caused by the few that got 
through. Besides, space defenses might be 
vulnerable to antisatellite weapons, orbit- 
ing “mines” and other devices. Moreover, 
it is easier and cheaper to hurl extra war- 
heads than it is to bolster a defensive sys- 
tem that can detect the attack, distinguish 
real warheads from decoys and intercept 
them in the minutes or seconds before 
they reach their targets 

In a number of recent public state- 
ments, Nitze has stressed that before it is 
deployed, a strategic defense must be cer- 
tain to survive attack and be “cost-effec- 
tive at the margin,” that is, be less expen- 
sive to build than the offensive systems 
designed to foil it. It follows from Nitze’s 
cautionary assessment that if Star Wars 
research fails to produce a scheme that 
meets those two criteria, the U.S. would 
be better off trying to make the best of 
MAD by inducing the Soviets to scale back 
their offenses and by reaffirming both 
sides’ adherence to the 1972 ABM treaty 

Indeed, if Reagan were to relent in 
what now seems to be his uncompromis- 
ing commitment to Star Wars, one con- 
ceivable outcome of the forthcoming ne- 
goliations might be an updated, modified 
version of the ABM treaty, combined with 
a cutback in offensive forces. What the 
strategic concept sees as the “period of 
transition” would in fact be the goal of the 
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process. That would be a disappointment 
to those, like Reagan, who want to see 
arms control eliminate nuclear weapons 
from the face of the earth, but it would be 
a relief to others who believe that the best 
arms control can do is just that—control 
nuclear weapons, not eradicate them 

Any new agreement that regulated 
and restricted defenses in a way the Sovi- 
ets could live with would almost certainly 
preclude the operational testing as well as 
the deployment of Star Wars. (Presum- 
ably laboratory research could continue.) 
The object of Star Wars, as seen by the So- 
viets, is to deprive them of any effective 
offensive force, be it for first strike, second 
or third. For that reason, they are unlikely 
to sign any accord that leaves open the 
possibility of the U.S.’s eventually devel- 
oping defenses more ambitious and com- 
prehensive than those permitted under an 
interim agreement of some kind. The So- 
viets fear American technology as if it 
were black magic. This fear may have 
opened a window of negotiability for the 
forthcoming Geneva talks 


oviet officials have indicated that 
they might accept numerical re- 
ductions in existing offensive 
forces on their side for constraints on the 
“modernization” of American forces. So 
far, the US. is playing very coy about 
what, if any, new offensive weapons it 
might be willing to discard in exchange 


for the right Soviet concessions. That coy- 
ness is understandable since the players 
are just returning to the table 

At the same time, however, the one 
prospective system that gives the U.S. the 





most bargaining leverage—Star Wars— 
may be unavailable for trade-offs, now or 
ever. Administration officials, including 
the President, have been vague about 
whether and under what circumstances 
S.D.1. would be negotiable. In Geneva 
Kampelman and his colleagues wil! deliv- 
er lectures on the virtues of the U.S. stra- 
tegic concept. Karpov and his comrades 
will fulminate against the evils of Star 
Wars. At the same time, they wil! probe 
for some sign that space weapons might 
be negotiable after all 

The Americans will probably then see 
if they can tempt the Soviets into defer- 
ring the disagreement over Star Wars and 
cutting a deal on offensive weapons alone. 
The Soviets have softened their line on 
some other issues in order to return to the 
Geneva talks, but the chances are next to 
nil that they will give up their insistence 
on linkage between any agreement on of- 
fensive weapons and parallel progress in 
the talks on defense. It was at Soviet insis- 
tence that the communiqué released by 
Shultz and Gromyko after their January 
meeting in Geneva said, “The sides agree 
that the subject of the negotiations will be 
a complex of questions concerning space 
and nuclear arms—both strategic and in- 
termediate-range—with all these ques- 
tions considered and resolved in their 
interrelationship.” The Soviets maintain 
that the prospect of Star Wars has trans- 
formed the debate about the future of 
the strategic relationship and that it 
now dominates the agenda for arms con- 
trol, On that much, at least, Kampelman 
and Karpov can agree. So can Ronald 
Reagan. —By Strobe Talbott 
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If you buy the new Volvo 700 Series wagon 


because you intend to haul things around, youre 


in for a big surprise. 
Because its capacity for hauling things is 


only one of the impressive things about this car. 


val mu realize that the first time you take it 
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around an S-curve, and discover it can euthandle 
many sports sedans. 

Or step on the gas leaving the lumberyard, 
and experience what a Volvo fuel- injected over- 
head cam engine can do. 

Or notice that the long trip to the weekend 
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Exploring the High-Tech Frontier 


Even proponents admit that Star Warsisa tall, and perhaps impossible, order 


Advocates conjure up vi- 

sions of death rays flashing 

across thousands of miles 

of space to zap Soviet mis- 

siles as they rise. Critics 
counter with derisive pictures of the most 
supersophisticated Star Wars weaponry 
foiled by something as simple as grains of 
beach sand scattered in orbit. Back and 
forth go the millions of words 
of argument that have been re- 
sounding since Ronald Rea- 
gan unveiled his Star Wars 
plan in 1983. But the essential 
question raised by all the de- 
bate can be put into just three 
words: Can it work? 

The answer depends 
heavily on what is meant by 
“work.” If the meaning is 
Reagan's original vision of a 
defense that would banish the 
terror of nuclear war forever, 
by making the U.S. invulnera- 
ble to assault, then Star Wars 
almost certainly cannot work. 
Former Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger character- 
izes the headier versions of a 
Star Wars plan as “half Buck 
Rogers, half PT. Barnum,” 
and even the most ardent 
proponents generally con- 

| cede that no technology now : 
known or foreseeable could be 
guaranteed to destroy every 
warhead the Soviets could 
launch. Some percentage 
would always get through, 
causing death and devastation 
beyond the mind of man 

But supporters of the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative (S.D.1.) 
increasingly argue that a de- 
fense need not be perfect or 
even near perfect to be worth 
building. Their vision is of a system that 
would wipe out a high enough proportion 
of attacking warheads to shift the odds 
dramatically against a Soviet first strike’s 
succeeding. According to this view, deter- 
rence would not be transcended, as Rea- 
gan dreams, but it would be vastly 
strengthened 

Can a Star Wars system work in this 
more limited sense? It will take a long 
time to find out: though a fairly crude de- 
fense could be erected by the early 1990s. 
some of the more advanced warhead-kill- 
ing technologies, like lasers and particle 
beams, seem to be at least 15 to 20 years 
away from effective use. The obstacles are 
difficult even to conceive, let alone over- 
come. One example: tracking enemy mis- 
siles, aiming and firing at them, and then 
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mirror 


assessing almost instantaneously which 
ones have been hit would require a com- 
puter program so complex that it is be- 
yond the ability of human beings to write 
it unaided. They would have to write in- 
structions thal special computer pro- 
grams could translate into detailed Star 
Wars software 

To build an effective ballistic missile 


Pp Waatelelaie-tiaice) oe t-hi-18 
station sends out beams 
to relay mirror. This 
directs them to a “battle” 
mirror in low earth orbit, 
which aims them at an 
ICBM in boost phase. 


Soviet ICBM 





| defense, the U.S. might have to repeal 


Murphy’s Law (“If anything can go 
wrong, it will”). All parts of the S.D.1 
would have to mesh smoothly without 
ever being tested under battle conditions, 
Worst of all, perhaps, critics can suggest a 
host of relatively simple countermeasures 
that might outfox the most sophisticated 
defense. Given all that, though, an imper- 
fect but effective Star Wars defense just 
might be possible. Barely. Eventually. 


hich does not necessarily mean 
W that it ought to be built. Even ifthe 

S.D.I. proves technologically feasi- 
ble, serious questions would arise as to 
whether it would really strengthen deter- 
rence, and at what cost. Estimates of the 
money required start at $60 billion for a ru- 
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dimentary system that would rely on inter- 
ceptor rockets. Calculations of the cost ofa 
fully developed laser- or particle-beam 
system run all the way from $100 billion toa 
staggering $1 trillion. Such a broad range 
means that all the figures are fairly wild 
guesses. Indeed, Cory Coll, leader of an 
§.D.I. research group at the University of 
California’s Lawrence Livermore Nation- 
al Laboratory, predicts it will 
be five years before any half- 
way realistic estimate can be 
made of the cost of developing 
X-ray lasers as a warhead-kill- 
ing weapon 

A go or no-go decision is 
still years away. Reagan 
sometimes talks as if he is de- 
termined to start on a defen- 
sive system no matter what, 
and some S.D.I. advocates 
hope to see component tests or 
even “demonstration shots” of 
prototype weapons during his 
second term. That is a danger- 
ous idea, since it would vio- 
late a 1972 treaty with the So- 
viets and could get the U.S. ir- 
reversibly dedicated to a Star 
Wars defense of doubtful fea- 
sibility. Nonetheless, the Ad- 
ministration so far has not 
committed the US. officially 
to anything beyond a research 
program now expected to cost 
$26 billion in fiscal years 
1985 through 1990. The re- 
quested appropriation for fis- 
cal 1986, which starts Oct. 1 
$3.7 billion. 

Though the outcome of 
the research program cannot 
be predicted, the problems 
being faced and some of 
the ways in which they might 
be overcome are reasonably 
clear. Every proposal for a missile defense 
system begins with a profile of an enemy 
nuclear attack. In its roughly 30-minute 
flight from a silo in Siberia to detonation 
on top of a Minuteman silo in North Da- 
kota—or above the White House—a Sovi- 
et warhead would go through four well- 
marked stages: 1) Boost. The rocket 
engines of, say, an SS-18 missile push it up 
through the atmosphere and into space. 2) 
Post-boost. On reaching the edge of space 
five minutes or so after launch, a device 
known as a bus detaches itself and ma- 
neuvers for another five minutes or so, re- 
leasing up to ten MIRV (for Multiple Inde- 
pendently Targetable Re-entry Vehicle) 
warheads at different targets in the U.S 
The bus may also release up to 100 decoys, 
many of them aluminum-foil balloons 
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3) Mid-course. The warheads and decoys | 


TIME 


speed through the emptiness of space for 
more than ten minutes. 4) Re-entry. The 
vehicles plunge back into the atmosphere 
and toward their targets 

The basic idea of Star Wars is a “lay- 
ered” defense that would attack the war- 
heads throughout their flight, destroying | 
more at each stage. No more than, say, | 
70% might be wiped out during any one 
phase, but in the end perhaps only 10% or 
less of the warheads launched would ex- 
plode on or over their targets. That would 
cause mass loss of life, but could leave 
most U.S. retaliatory capacity intact 
Boost-phase interception, however, is 
generally considered to be the key to an 
even partially effective defense. That is 
when the enemy projectiles are easiest to 
find: the intense heat of a mis- 
sile’s rocket thrusters, con- 
cedes the anti-S.D.I. Union of 
Concerned Scientists, makes 
it stand out “like a firefly in a 
darkened room.” That is also 
when a missile defense is most 
efficient: a single hit, by a 
laser beam, for instance, can 
destroy ten warheads at once 
In post-boost and mid-course 
phases, the separated war- 
heads are vastly more difficult 
to find and distinguish from 
decoys. On re-entry, the de- 
coys burn up, and only the 
warheads continue to plunge 
through the atmosphere. But 
if there are, say, 5,000 left 
out of an original launch of 
10,000, they could easily over- 
whelm any conceivable “ter- 
minal” defense. Besides, by 
then it might be too late 
to prevent terrible damage 
Warheads can be set to deto- 
nate if struck by interceptor 
rockets or projectiles, and 
though hardened missile silos 
are almost impervious to any- 
thing except a direct hit, nu- 
clear explosions even in the 
upper atmosphere can rain 
ghastly destruction on cities 

Weapons that could attack 
the warheads differ somewhat 
by stage of flight, but—and this 
is a faintly cheering thought to Star Wars 
researchers—most are adaptable to more 
than one phase. The systems that could zap 
missiles in boost generally could also hit 
warheads in post-boost, mid-course and 
perhaps even re-entry phases. A rundown 
of the potential missile and warhead killers 
that are getting the most attention from 
scientists 


LASERS. They are devices that generate 
high-powered, concentrated beams of 
light, almost perfectly parallel and of a 
single wavelength. The light from a lamp, 
in contrast, is a fuzzy discharge wiggling 
at different wavelengths and scattering in 
every direction. Laser beams travel at the 
speed of light (not surprising: they are 
light, though not always visible) and can 
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be focused over thousands of miles of 
space to burn a hole in the skin of a Soviet 
missile, destroying its guidance mecha- 
nism and deactivating its warheads. 
Chemical lasers, utilizing the reaction 
of gases such as hydrogen and fluorine, 
are the most powerful lasers now in use 
But a missile-killing laser beam might 
have to be 10 million times as powerful as 
the one that the Air Force is now using in 
antisatellite weapons tests. Also, because 
its long wavelength somewhat spreads out 
its focus, a chemical laser beam might 
have to be held on precisely the same spot 
on a missile’s skin for as long as seven sec- 
onds; during that time the missile might 
rise 20 miles. Because a ground-based la- 
ser could not send a beam around the 
curve of the earth, the generating appara- 
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tus would have to be carried aboard a fleet 
of satellites in low orbits. How many sat- 
ellites would have to be sent aloft in order 
to keep some in range of Soviet missile- 
launching sites at all times is a subject of 
fierce debate among scientists; estimates 
have ranged from 100 to 1,600, which 
again means nobody really knows. In any 
case, the satellites would be monsters, 
each weighing 100 tons or more. 

Excimer lasers, which use a different 
kind of chemical reaction, produce beams 
of short wavelengths that could destroy a 
missile by focusing on it for only a second 
or so. But the generating apparatus is so 
bulky that it could not be lifted into orbit: 
the laser stations would have to be placed 
on mountaintops to put them above the 
Even 
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the thin upper layers would cause the 
beams to shimmer, however, owing to the 
same phenomenon that makes the light 
from stars appear to twinkle. The excimer 
laser beams would have to be bounced off 
mirrors in very high geosynchronous or- 
bits over the equator, meaning that the 
mirrors would always hover over one spot 
on the earth’s surface, to give the moun- 
taintop stations a constant target to aim 
at. The geosynchronous mirrors would 
detwinkle the beam and reflect it to “bat- 
tle” mirrors in low earth orbit. The battle 
mirrors would aim the laser beam at mis- 
siles or warheads. The mirrors would 
have to be gigantic, as much as 90 feet in 
diameter for the geosynchronous variety, 
and of almost unimaginable perfection; 
the slightest pitting or warping could 
cause a laser beam to scatter. 
Chemical lasers would need 
aiming mirrors (diameter: 30 
ft.) atop their satellites too, 
and those mirrors would also 
have to be just about perfect. 
Star Wars Supporter Edward 
Teller considers fleets of laser 
satellites and orbiting mirrors 
too expensive to make chemi- 
cal or excimer lasers practica- 
ble for missile defense 

That leaves X-ray lasers, 
which are being investigated 
under tight secrecy at the Liv- 
ermore Laboratory. Grumbles 
Teller: “Methods that have 
real expectations of success 
are classified, and methods 


success are advertised.”’ 

This much is known: a 
part of the enormous energy 
released by a nuclear explo- 
sion can be converted to pow- 
erful X rays by rods projecting 
from an atomic device I 
microsecond or so before the 
rods themselves are vapor- 
ized. The beams are so power- 
ful that they need no “dwel 
time” at all; they could knock 
out a missile or warhead in- 
stantaneously. Less precision 
is necessary in aiming them; 
an X-ray laser “beam” as 
wide as two football fields 
would have great destructive power. 

The ideal weapon? Not quite. In the- 
ory, X-ray lasers could be based in space 
but that might mean keeping something 
like 1,400 atomic bombs in low orbits con- 
stantly crisscrossing the Soviet Union 
Says Coll, rather delicately: “I don’t think 
it’s going to be politically acceptable to 
put bombs in orbit.” In practice, the X- 
ray lasers would have to be launched from 
earth at the first warning of attack in a 
“pop-up” defense (they are in fact the 
only laser devices compact enough for 
such a defense). To get high enough fast 
enough, they would probably have to be 
shot from submarines stationed just off 
Soviet coastlines 

Now the rea/ problems. Flashing in- 
structions from Washington to subma- 
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would be difficult, even assuming the sub- 
marines, held in fixed locations, had not 
been found and sunk by the Soviets in ad- 
vance of a nuclear assault. If the subs sur- 
vived and launched their laser-generating 
bombs, a greater difficulty would arise. 
All laser beams have trouble cutting 
through the atmosphere to destroy mis- 
siles at the start of their flight, but X-ray 
lasers are among the least penetrating. 
They could hit missiles only at the top of 
the boost phase, and probably would be 
best used for post-boost or mid-course in- 
terception. But that is when 
the warheads (no longer mis- 
siles) are hardest to find be- 
cause they are hidden amid 
swarms of decoys. 


are hard to aim and control. Not to men- 
tion the price tag: Researcher Bill Barlet- 
ta figures this one small part of a defen- 
sive system might cost $20 billion. Says 
he: “If we can't do it for that price, we 
shouldn't bother proposing it.” 


KINETIC-ENERGY WEAPONS. They are 
simply objects like rockets, homing vehi- 
cles or even pellets fired at a missile, bus 
or warhead to destroy it by sheer impact. 
They are potentially effective at any stage 
from boost to re-entry, and can be fired ei- 
ther from the ground or from space. Their 


device that generates 


PARTICLE BEAMS. They are 
streams of atoms or subatomic 
particles. In laboratories they 
can be accelerated to more 
than 99% of the speed of light 
by massive devices that can be 
two miles in length or four 
miles in circumference. A de- 
vice that could accelerate the 
particles to perhaps half the 
speed of light, which would be 
poky by laser standards, but 
adequate for missile defense, 
might still weigh 500 tons, and 
hundreds if not thousands of 
the contraptions would have 
to be lifted into orbit. Particle 
beams have even more trouble 
penetrating the atmosphere 
than X rays, so they would be 
more useful for post-boost and 
mid-course interception than 
for boost-phase kills. 

Even in space, particle 
beams that carried an electri- 
cal charge would be bent off 


field. To be effective as mis- 
sile or warhead zappers, the 
beams would have to be made 
neutral, which involves a pro- 
cess of accelerating, aiming and focusing 
charged particles by electromagnets, then 
stripping off the charge just before the 
beams are shot out the end of an orbiting 
device. Why bother with them then? Pri- 
marily because the beams, which work by 
frying the innards of a missile or warhead 
with radiation, in principle are more le- 
thal and yield a surer kill than lasers 

One type of charged-particle beam, 
the electron beam, can operate in the at- 
mosphere, though currently only over 
very short ranges. Livermore Laboratory 
has been working on and off since 1958 to 
develop an electron beam for terminal- 
phase interception. The current idea is to 
station a sort of gun on the ground near a 
group of missile silos or a city and fire 
electron beams at incoming ‘physics 
packages” (a remarkably polite euphe- 
mism for atomic warheads) as they re-en- 
ter the atmosphere. The beams, however, 
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technology is well enough developed to 
make them available by the 1990s, much 
earlier than any of the beam weapons. In- 
deed, a terminal defense of sorts could be 
put into place right now. Main draw- 
backs: the range of kinetic-energy weap- 
ons is measured in hundreds rather than 
thousands of miles, and the top speed re- 
searchers are trying to reach for any pro- 
jectile is about 25 miles per second. By la- 
ser or even particle-beam standards, that 
is slow, slow, slow. 

Boost-phase interception would be 
carried out by low-orbit satellites firing 
rockets out of pods. A rocket would accel- 
erate to the vicinity of a rising missile, 
then release a homing vehicle that would 
be guided by sensors and thrusters to a 
head-on collision with the missile. But as 
many as 20.000 rockets orbiting aboard 
many hundreds of satellites might be re- 
quired to keep enough within range of So- 
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viet launch sites at all times to fend off a 
full-scale missile onslaught. 

For mid-course interception, batteries 
of ground-based rockets might be fired 
into the upper atmosphere. Each rocket 
would release a swarm of so-called smart 
rocks—vehicles powered by little thrust- 
ers and guided by tiny sensors—to hit 
warheads and decoys in space. An alter- 
native is to fire the smart rocks out of de- 
vices called rail guns placed in orbit. The 
rail guns use a burst of electric current to 
accelerate the smart rocks along a rail 
One problem is sheer numbers: immense 
swarms of smart rocks would 
be needed to hit warheads and 
decoys indiscriminately. The 
other option, picking out the 
warheads from the decoys, 
would require rocks that were 
not just smart but intellec- 
tual giants. They would have 
to be guided by tiny sensors 
sophisticated beyond any yet 
developed 

Terminal defense is easi- 
est, technologically. War- 
heads, heated and slowed by 
friction with the atmosphere 
on re-entry to speeds of about 
two miles per second, could be 
tracked by airborne or even 
ground-based radar. They 
could be hit by interceptor 
rockets or pellets discharged 
by fragmentation bombs. But 
enough missiles would have to 
be destroyed in boost, and 
enough warheads in post- 
boost phase or mid-course, to 
keep the terminal defense 
from being overwhelmed 
And then there is the problem 
of hitting the warheads high 
enough to minimize the effect 
of blast, fire and radiation on 
the ground. 

The different technologies 
eventually would probably be 
used in combination. But, of 
course, the systems will devel- 
op at different speeds, assuming all or any 
prove feasible. Air Force Lieut. General 
James Abrahamson, who heads the Pen- 
tagon Strategic Defense Initiative Office, 
foresees a three-stage development: initial 
deployment of a “robust” defense, pre- 
sumably relying mainly on kinetic-energy 
devices, to be started only if and when R 
and D. indicates that a second and then a 
third generation of more sophisticated 
weapons will follow in not too many 
years. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon plans to 
spend nearly as much of its 1986 S.D.1. bud- 
get request on sensors and battle-manage- 
ment systems ($1.6 billion) as on weapons 
development ($1.8 billion). Sensors are 
crucial to any system: they have to find the 
targets first and aim at them over thou- 
sands of miles of space. Keith Taggart. a 
researcher at the Los Alamos National 


| Laboratory, likens the job to shooting outa 
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specific window in New York City’s 
World Trade Center by firing a rifle bullet 
from the top of the John Hancock Building 
in Chicago. The sensors also would have to 
flash back instantaneous assessments of 
what targets had been hit, so that a battle 
station would not waste vital seconds aim- 
ing a laser or particle beam at a missile or 
warhead already destroyed 

The computer requirements are 
straight out of science fiction. Computers 
would have to keep track of tens of thou- 
sands of objects (warheads, decoys, smart 
rocks) moving at high speeds, analyze in- 
stantly billions of bits of information from 
sensors and weapons platforms, determine 
which weapons to fire, when to 
fire them and at what targets 
Notonly could no human write 
such a program unassisted, no 
human could check it for er- 
rors. That would have to be 
done by computer too. James 
Fletcher, who headed the Ad- 
ministration’s original S.D.1 
Study, estimates the program 
might have to be put through 
50 million debugging runs be- 
fore it would be battle-ready 

Other requirements, ac- 
cording to Fletcher: “Thecom- 
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emphasis to ballistic missiles, the U.S. let 
its once extensive air-defense system de- 
teriorate. Today it could not fight off a 
bomber attack, or even detect a cruise- 
missile assault. (It has trouble enough 
with drug-running airplanes.) A Star 
Wars system would have to be accompa- 
nied by a strengthening of dir defenses 
that James Schlesinger estimates would 
add $50 billion a year to whatever might 
be spent on Star Wars 

Missile defenses could also be foiled 
Boost times could be shortened, perhaps 
to as little as 50 sec., by equipping attack 
missiles with more powerful rocket 
thrusters and toughening their skins so 
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American satellite and destroy it, or a 
countersatellite that would discharge a 
cloud of pellets, capable at orbital speeds 
of piercing steel, or even beach sand 
which could pit and disable laser mirrors 
American satellites might be defended | 
against such attacks. But once that kind of 
cycle begins, says William Shuler, coordi- | 
nator of $.D.1. research at Livermore, “we 
are going to be in the counter-counter- 
measure game forever.” 

The final decision to build or not to 
build a Star Wars system cannot be guid- 
ed by technological prospects alone. The 
overriding issue is whether a functioning 
missile defense would enhance or upset 
nuclear stability. But the re- 
search program at least ought 
to determine what is and is 
not feasible. Three possible 
conclusions can be foreseen 

One is that the U.S. could 
indeed develop a system that 
would be highly effective 
against both missile attack 
and countermeasures at some- 
thing resembling a reasonable 
cost. That seems the least like- 
ly outcome. No one should say 
flatly that it is impossible, 
however. Anyone who does is 


puters must be able to operate 
in a nuclear environment and 
must be hardened to survive 


speedily reminded by S.D.1. ad- 
vocates that eminent scientists 
once doubted the feasibility of 
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radiation and shock. To keep 
crucial command, control and 
communications capabilities 
outofthe fray,some ofthecom- 
puters would be placed in high 
orbit halfway to the moon.” 
Humans would make the key 
strategic decisions in advance, 
determining under what con- 
ditions the missile defense 
would start firing, and devise a 
computer system that could 
translate those decisions intoa 
program. In the end the defen- 
sive response would be out of 
human hands: it would be acti- 
vated by computer before U.S 
commanders even knew thata 
battle had begun. Fletcher in- 
sists that the “hardware requirements” are 
almost “within the state of the art” now, 
though 20 years or more might beneeded to 
develop and deploy the battle program 

The real question is what the Soviets 
would be doing during that time. And the 
answer is all too obvious: taking counter- 
measures. Many are available, and they 
generally require less exotic technology 
than the defense they would be designed to 
defeat 

A simple though expensive method 
would be to multiply the size of the attack- 
ing force in the hope of overwhelming the 
defense. Some experts think the U.S.S.R 





could double or even triple the number of | 


warheadsgit could launch before the U.S 
could get A defense in place. A defense 
could be bypassed by bombers and cruise 
missiles, which, because they fly relatively 
low, could not be zapped from the heav- 
ens. After the Soviets shifted their main 
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that they could withstand a faster trip 
through the atmosphere. Missiles could 
also be made to spin like rifle bullets, so 
that laser or particle beams could not 
dwell on one spot, and be given reflective 
coatings to deflect or diffuse the beams 
To be sure, the Soviets would pay a price 
such measures would reduce the numbers 
of warheads and decoys that a missile 
could carry, and that would make post- 
boost or mid-course interception some- 
what easier for the U.S. But there are clev- 
er ways to get around that too. Smart 
rocks, for example, might be fooled by 
equally smart decoys that sent out signals | 
like those of warheads 

Finally, the Soviets could attack a Star 
Wars system directly. Orbiting satellites 
are vastly easier than missiles or war- | 
heads to track and draw a bead on. Just | 
two possibilities: the Soviets could orbit a 
“space mine” that would blow up near an 


building nuclear bombs and 
ballistic missiles and of under- 
taking flights to the moon 

Research must continue, 
but it should be conducted by 
open minds willing to accept a 
second possible outcome: a 
conclusion that Star Wars just 
will not work, and that the 
large sums likely to be spent 
on it in the next five years or 
so might have to be written 
off. S.D.1. must not become one 
of these projects to which | 
Government leaders develop 
such a strategic, political and 
emotional commitment that 
they keep pouring money into 
it regardless of what the re- 
search shows. That mind-set could be di- 
sastrous. It might, for example, lead to 
premature tests that could provoke the al- 
ready worried Soviets into an accelerated 
buildup of offensive and defensive arms 
even if the tests failed 

The third conceivable outcome: the 
U.S. might conclude that it could, at 
enormous expense, build an imperfect 
but effective Star Wars system that the 
Soviets could counter only by extraordi- 
nary, costly and dangerous countermea- 
sures. That would probably bring both 
nations, and the world, to a truly fateful 
decision: an arms race surpassing any- 
thing thus far imagined, or an arms- 
control deal reducing all categories of 
weapons, There would be precious little 
in between By George J. Church. 
Reported by Jay Branegan and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington and Dick Thompson/San 
Francisco, with other bureaus 
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Meeting Place of the World 


| With 30,000 conferences a year, Geneva is a city of causes 


Geneva's shining city 
greets the eye:/ Proud, no- 
ble, wealthy, deep, and sly. 

—Voltaire 


It has been the worst of winters. Tem- 
peratures down to —14° F. Shards of ice 
glittering on the Gothic towers of John 
Calvin's church, the Cathedral of St. Pe- 
ter. The glacial wind known as the bise 
whipping the beautiful lake into white- 
caps all along the quais that fan out from 
the Mont Blanc Bridge. Just last month, 
two feet of snow suddenly blocked 
all avenues to the Palais des Nations, 
the U.N.’s European headquarters, and 
forced the postponement of an interna- 
tional conference on human rights. /n- 
croyable. Nobody could remember such a 
thing ever happening before. Swiss army 
recruits had to clear away the snow 

This is a city that holds 30,000 confer- 
ences a year, on the tsetse fly, on slave la- 
bor, on trade tariffs, on the future of the 
Australian wombat. Conferences are sup- 
posed to begin and end punctually, and 
then the delegates depart to make room 
for the next set of delegates. That is the 
system, and the motto on the Swiss 5- 
franc coin is “Dominus providebit’ (The 
Lord will provide). This week the $100-a- 
day hotels are filling up with visitors to 
the world’s biggest auto show, which is be- 
ing held at the new Palexpo exhibition 
hall. Next week U.S. and Soviet diplo- 
mats arrive to resume arms-control talks 
Such things are Geneva’s biggest business; 
it is the meeting place of the world 

Geneva probably feeds and shelters 
more diplomats per capita than any other 
city. (More than 35% of the city’s 160,000 
inhabitants are foreigners, and foreign 
visitors total 2 million a year.) Quite aside 
from the new arms-control conference, 
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there has been a U.N. disarmament con- 
ference more or less permanently in ses- 
sion since 1962. Geneva is not only the 
European headquarters for the U.N. but 
world headquarters for ILO, WHO, GATT, 
UNCTAD and the World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization.* Also the Internation- 
al Commission of Jurists, the World 
Meteorological Association and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. Not 
to mention less official institutions such as 
the World Scout Bureau, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
Council of Osteopaths. Plus foreign busi- 
ness Offices beyond counting 


Oo ne reason for this swarm of organiza- 
tions and conferences is that Geneva 
has few peers in such conveniences as lux- 
urious hotels (12,000 rooms in all), myriad 
telex lines and multilingual interpreters 
Says a U.S. diplomat: “Geneva is an ideal 
place to talk. It has square rooms, long 
rooms, high-ceilinged rooms, rectangular 
tables, round tables and _horseshoe- 
shaped tables. It has restaurants, great 
shops, beautiful mountains and a lake.” 
Geneva authorities spend a good deal 
of their $1 billion annual budget in sup- 
porting all the talk. During the 1954 con- 
ference on the French withdrawal from 
Indochina, when no hotel wanted to 
house the Soviet delegation, the city actu- 
ally bought the lakeside Metropole Hotel 
to accommodate it. Some of the newer ho- 
tels have become conference sites on their 
own. The Intercontinental, a sort of nou- 
veau Kuwait-style palace where Secre- 


*A.k.a. WIPO, it deals chiefly with trademark and 
copyright problems. The other initials stand for 
the International Labor Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and the United Nations Confer 
ence on Trade and Development 





The Swiss city at nightfall: set between the Alps and the Juras, equipped with rooms and tables of all sizes, it is an ideal place to talk 








tary of State George Shultz stayed during 
his meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko in January, is a regular 
setting for OPEC meetings. Sheik Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani maintains a pied-a-terre 
there. Manager Herbert Schotte, who 
transformed the 18th-floor restaurant into 
a four-room, $1,430-a-night royal suite, 
complete with Chinese dining room furni- 
ture, now describes it as “all ready to re- 
ceive President Reagan if they ever de- 
cide on a summit here.” 

Geneva is a world diplomatic capital 
not only because of its beauty and its con- 
venience but also because of its unique | 
traditions and style. It is dedicated to neu- 
trality, like the rest of Switzerland, and | 
yet it is not at all like the rest of Switzer- 
land. It was the last territory to become a 
canton of the Swiss Confederation, in 
1815, after centuries of independence. Its 
patriotic holiday, known as the Escalade, 
commemorates the December night in 
1602 when an old woman roused and 
saved the sleeping city by throwing a pot 
of soup at the invading troops of the Duke 
of Savoy. Geneva sheltered both the as- 
cetic Calvin and the libertine Voltaire 
Lenin conspired here, and so did the an- 
archists Bakunin and Kropotkin 

Geneva’s international role derives 
from its location, in a gap between the 
Alps and the Jura Mountains. Here Lake 
Léman, Western Europe’s largest, nar- 
rows into the foaming torrents of the 
Rhone River. Wandering tribesmen set- 
tled at the lake’s edge as early as the 
Bronze Age. The Romans conquered the 
place in 120 B.C., and Julius Caesar came 
to fortify it for his Gallic Wars. In what is 
now the Place du Bourg-de-Four, where a 
stone fountain gently splashes through the 
seasons, the Roman road from Italy once 
crossed the road to southern France 

An autonomous city-state throughout 
the Middle Ages, Geneva welcomed the 
Reformation in the 16th century and wel- 
comed as its priest the fierce young 
French theologian Calvin. He not only 
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preached against sin but organized a theo- 
cratic state that punished it. Wearing jew- 
elry or playing cards was made illegal. A 
woman caught in adultery was drowned 
in the Rhone. A theologian who disputed 
Calvin was burned at the stake Yet Cal- 
vin’s teachings attracted followers from 
all over Europe, and his disciples spread 
his stern version of Protestantism to 
France, Scotland and New England. 
When Louis XIV outlawed the Prot- 
estant Huguenots in France, thousands of 
them came to Geneva, bringing their 
skills as watchmakers, jewelers, mer- 
chants, bankers. Within a century they 
had helped make dour Geneva one of the 
richest cities in the world. It still forbade 
theatrical performances as sinful, so Vol- 
taire acquired a new house just across the 
French border in order to stage his plays. 
Today Geneva boasts a_ refurbished 
Grand Theater (it had been gutted in 
1951 when something went wrong during 
one of the more fiery scenes in Wagner's 
Die Walkiire), but there is still very little 
night life. Since most forms of gambling 
are illegal, the casino across the frontier at 
Divonne is the busiest one in France. 





eneva lost its independence to the 

French Revolution. France, which al- 
most completely surrounds the city, an- 
nexed it in 1798, but after the fall of Napo- 
leon it finally became the 22nd canton of 
Switzerland. By then it was just a peaceful 
backwater. Franz Liszt came here after 
eloping with the Countess d’Agoult, and he 
composed a piano piece inspired by the 
city’s church bells. “Happy is he who can 
stay long by these shores,”’ wrote another 
aristocratic visitor, Lord Byron. 

The city’s role in modern diplomacy 
began with the Battle of Solferino in Italy 
in 1859. A Genevan traveler, Henri Du- 
nant, was so appalled by the spectacle of 
the wounded French and Austrian sol- 
diers left to die on the battlefield that he 
wrote an indignant book titled Un Souve- 
nir de Solférino. From that book came the 
Geneva Convention of 1864, in which 16 
nations agreed for the first time on hu- 
mane treatment for the wounded. From 
Dunant’s protest also came the creation of 
the International Red Cross, 

When the victorious Allies of World 
| War I decided to embody their hopes for 
peace in a League of Nations, some urged 





Aplace to settle copyright problems 


Brussels as the symbolic capital of the 
world, but President Wilson pressed for 
Geneva. The Swiss later commemorated 
his support by naming the quai leading to- 
ward the Palais des Nations the Quai Wil- 
son. By the time the sprawling marble pa- 
lais was completed in 1937, however, the 
league was so moribund that Geneva was 
sometimes referred to as the City of Lost 
| Causes. (This experience inspired C. 
Northcote Parkinson to include in Par- 
kinson’s Law the thesis that the building 
of a new headquarters is invariably a 
symptom of institutional decay.) Very lit- 
tle remains of the old dream, except per- 
haps the peacocks still strolling serenely 
in the gardens that surround the palais. 

But although the once again victorious 
Allies decided after World War II to estab- 
lish the United Nations in New York City, 
Geneva soon proved indispensable as a 
European headquarters. For one thing, it 
was undamaged, and its shops were full of 
chocolates, cigarettes, watches, all the lux- 
uries that were being stolen and bartered 
elsewhere in Europe. What better place to 
stage a conference or two? 

Or 30,000. Geneva is still a splendid 
place in which to discuss the world’s ills. 
The best lakeside restaurants, like La 
Perle du Lac or the Lion d’Or, serve a 











| The marble Palais des Nations, site of the United Nations’ European Headquarters 











magret de canard with a fine botule from 
neighboring Burgundy for about $40. Ge- 
neva also has good Chinese, Vietnamese, 
Korean and Indian restaurants, not to 
mention modest brasseries that offer a de- 
licious newly caught perch for about $10. 
Any American who wants to take advan- 
tage of the strong dollar (now worth 2.8 
Swiss francs, up from 1.7 five years ago) 
will find the Rue du Rhéne lined with 
windows displaying Rolex and Patek 


| Philippe watches, Gucci and St. Laurent 


clothes. Booming Geneva is also second 
only to Zurich as a Swiss banking center. 


oreigners posted here find that 

the cost of living ranks with the high- 
est in Europe. A three-bedroom apart- 
ment near the Palais des Nations rents 
for $1,500 a month and up, and lakeside 
villas sell for $1 million and more 

Perhaps inevitably, the foreigners 


| who flock to enjoy the benefits of Geneva 


tend to denigrate their hosts as cold and 
avaricious. Voltaire called Geneva “a city 
where no one ever smiles.” One of his 
contemporaries, the Duke de Choiseul, 
jeered at the Swiss penchant for making 
money, “If you see a Genevean jumping 
out the window, jump right after him: 
there is 15% to be gained.” As a defense 
against their isolation, Geneva’s 4,000 


resident Americans have an American | 


Club, an American women’s club, eight 
English-speaking churches, a drama soci- 
ety and a bridge club. 

The Genevans respond to accusations 
of haughtiness with a certain haughtiness. 
Many have never even visited the Palais 
des Nations on the northeastern edge of 
the city. The aristocratic families that 
have lived for centuries in the narrow 
streets around St. Peter's rarely open 
their heavy doors to any foreigners, diplo- 
matic or otherwise. “People call us cold 
and unfriendly,” admits Robert Vieux, 
the city’s chief of protocol, “but that’s 
because we respect everybody's privacy.” 
And the Swiss do take very seriously the 
crime known as filouterie dauberge 
(nonpayment of hotel bills), which 
is punishable by three months in jail and 
a fine. 

It is one of Geneva's peculiarities that 
the mayor of this capitalist citadel is a 
Communist. He is Roger Dafflon, 70, who 
is also the chief of the city police. A one- 
time electrician, born and raised in a 
working-class section known as the Grot- 
to, Dafflon is one of only ten Communists 
in the 100-member cantonal parliament, 
but he is one of the five city councilors 
who take turns serving as mayor for a 
year. Says a tolerant Geneva banker 
“A Communist mayor is a luxury we can 
afford.” 

And anyway, the long winter is ending 
Soon the lilacs will be in bloom, and the tu- 
lips will flower in the Jardin Anglais, and 
this week the local authorities are once 
again turning on Europe's tallest geyser, 
which sends a shimmering column of wa- 
ter 400 up from the lake into the spring sky 
Dominus providebit. — By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Robert Kroon/Geneva 
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‘When Push Comes to Shove 


| Congress passes “‘budget-busting” aid for farmers 








he farm lobbyists who besieged Capi- 

tol Hill offices and the grain-belt Sena- 
tors who staged a protest near the White 
House won their battle last week. The Re- 
publican-controlled Senate buckled under 
the pressure and joined the Democrat- 
controlled House in passing 
expensive credit-relief pack- 
ages for farmers. Reagan 
aides, calling the fight a 
“sign of things to come,” pre- 
dicted a presidential veto. 
Said White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes: “The 
President is going to have his 


ay 


OUT OF MEAT? [bm 
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ness each day. “If this President thinks he 
can’ preside over the death of the family 
farm,” the said, “it’s not going to be a 
quiet funeral.” 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole, 
who had been trying to stall action on the 
. farm-aid legislation, gave in 
= and let it come to a vote. | 
Eight Republican Senators, 
seven of them from the farm 
belt, broke ranks and joined 
* the Democrats in approving | 
$1.85 billion in additional 
loan guarantees to farmers, 
plus $100 million to help | 













Block addresses the National Governors’ Association, above; farmers rally in Ames, lowa 





The farm assistance bills are “not good legislation,” said the Agriculture Secretary. 


pencil sharp as far as any budget-busting 
bill is concerned.” 

The drama was played against a back- 
ground chorus of anguish from farmers. 
Rural politicians, representatives of agri- 
culture organizations and even individual 
growers and dairymen wandered through 
the Capitol to plead for emergency assis- 
tance. The 105-member South Dakota leg- 
islature voted itself a special $95,000 ap- 
propriation to fly to Washington en masse 
for a day of lobbying. In Ames, Iowa, 


15,000 people, many wearing bright green | 
| easily passed separate legislation to provide 


FARM CRISIS ribbons, jammed a midweek 
protest rally at Iowa State University’s 
Hilton Coliseum carrying signs reading 


Back East, eight farm-state Senators led 
by Iowa Democrat Tom Harkin echoed 
their constituents with a demonstration of 
their own in Lafayette Park, across from 
the White House. Harkin had 250 white 
crosses planted to represent the approxi- 
mate number of farms going out of busi- 


| plus $3 billion in new loan guarantees. 
FARMS, NOT ARMS and NO BILL, NO TILL. | 


banks reduce interest rates for farmers in 


| trouble. In a second, closer vote, the Senate 


agreed to advance farmers 50% of the 
price-support loans they normally get in 


| the-fall, after crops are harvested. An infu- 


riated Pete Domenici of New Mexico, 
chairman of the Senate Budget Committee, 
called the second bill a “giveaway” that 
will benefit wealthy farmers as much as 
those on the edge of bankruptcy. Both Sen- 
ate measures were passed as amendments 
to a $175 million African famine relief bill. 
Democrats in the House, in the meantime, 


the 50% advance on price-support loans 


Dole, who had worked intensely to 
hold his fellow Republicans in line by ar- 
guing that farmers would be helped best 
by smaller deficits and lower interest 
rates, was disgusted by his colleagues’ ac- 
tion. “We haven't demonstrated in the 
Senate that we're prepared to face up to 
the deficit,” he said. “We're adding a bil- 
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lion-plus dollars to our problem.” But four 
of the Republican farm-state Senators 
who defected on the Senate votes are up 
for re-election in 1986. Iowa’s Charles 
Grassley explained his dilemma: “I can't 
turn my back on the farmers without 
turning my back on seven out of ten peo- 
ple in my state whose jobs are directly re- 
lated to agriculture.” Dole himself did not 
really come off too badly from his early- 
season bruising on an unpopular issue. 
Said Montana Democrat John Melcher 





before the votes: “Politically, Dole needs 


to lose. He wins if he loses. He’s in the dif- 
ficult position of performing his duty as 
majority leader for the President.” 


The Democrats were delighted to 


have the Republicans cornered. They 
were so eager to get the farm legislation 
on the President's desk that the House 
Rules Committee scheduled an early 
vote to approve the Senate’s version of 


| the African relief bill without the usual 


House-Senate conference to resolve dif- 


| ferences. Democrats hope to see Reagan 
| in the awkward position of refusing to 


help farmers while lobbying in Congress 
for billions of dollars for the MX missile, 
aid to the contras in Nicaragua and mili- 
tary assistance to El Salvador. 


BY the White House was ready for a 
confrontation on farm assistance. The 
Administration argues that only 5% to 
10% of the nation’s farmers are under se- 
vere financial stress, and that the expen- 
sive bills passed by Congress will not help 
truly needy growers before spring plant- 
ing season. Agriculture Secretary John 
Block told the House Budget Committee 
that the assistance “is not going to be of 
any real benefit. It’s not good legislation, 


| and we would not have time to make it 
work if it were.” 


With more special-interest budget 
fights coming up, some Administration 
Officials would prefer a veto to a compro- 
mise. Said one White House assistant: 
“We're sending a very clear signal that we 
are going to be tough. It’s a more impor- 
tant lesson than whether we save our- 
selves some extra money on the farmers.” 

At week’s end the President met with 





Iowa Governor Terry Branstad and of- | 


fered one small concession on the agricul- 
ture problem: a 30-day extension on sign- 
ups for price-support loans, deficiency 
payments and other farm programs. In 


other meetings with congressional leaders | 


and Governors, the President was as un- 
yielding as his staff. At a tense session 
with Dole and other Senate leaders, he 
held to the line he had taken earlier in the 
week with the National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation and refused to consider cutting de- 
fense or Social Security. “He didn’t budge 
or blink in any of his meetings with the 
leadership,” an aide reported. Remarked 
another White House official: “Now 
people are finally recognizing that they 
may have an immovable object before 
them.” — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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Few things in life 
=. you the light sensation 


of a Take Five’candy bar. 


For all the richness of a candy bar without the 
heaviness, take a light break—Take Five. 
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HOW A MOMENT OF 
LEARNING CAN 
INSPIRE A LIFETIME 
OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


Watch a child the moment 
a fresh idea begins to take 
hold. Curiosity gives way to 


discovery. And with it comes 
the exhilaration of knowing 
something special and new. 


Thus the reason for a series 
of films about math, science, 
and economics, all funded 
and distributed by Phillips 
Petroleum. In them, learning 
is pictured 


not 
asa 
survival 
“skill but asa 
lifelong passion that can thrill, 
inspire, and ultimately reward. 


Since 1976 millions of young 
people have seen ‘American 
Enterprise“and “The Search 
for Solutions.” Shortly many 
will be seeing The Challenge 
atime aceite of the Unknown.” To find out 
It: He MANY more about these films, write: 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Public Affairs Department 
LF Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74004. 





It’s our hope that with the 
help of a little illumination, 
whether from a film, teacher 
Or just an experience, young 
people can be encouraged to 
think, and do, the impossible. 


Phillips Petroleam Company 
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In 1903, Mr. Eaton found Mrs. Eaion sneaking § 
a cigarette while doing the family wash. 
He promptly hung her out to dry. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





8 mg “‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar’84 
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Taking a Louisiana Mud Bath 





ouisiana politics are, well, different. 
When a Federal official declared at a 
national Governors conference a few 
years ago that “it’s not part of my job to lie 
to people,” Louisiana Governor Edwin 


mine.” During his race against then Gov- 
ernor David Treen in 1983, he joked that 
his opponent seemed worried that Ed- 
wards, if elected, might loot the Gover- 
nor’s mansion. Quipped Edwards: “If we 
don’t get Treen out of office soon, there 
won't be any money left to steal.”’ Louisi- 
anians hooted and elected Edwards with 
62% of the vote. 


Edwards cracked: “It’s a very big part of | 





Last week a federal grand jury indict- 
ed the flamboyant Democratic Governor 
on 50 counts of racketeering, wire fraud 
and mail fraud. US. Attorney John Volz 
charged that Edwards and six associates, 
including a brother, Marion, and a neph- 
ew, had conspired to create 15 health cor- 
porations and to illegally acquire state 
certification that the companies, which 
existed only on paper, were needed to 
meet legitimate health needs in Louisi- 
ana. The companies would therefore be 





capital expenditures. After gaining these 
| certificates, the indictment alleges, Ed- 
wards and his co-conspirators sold the 


corporations to those interested in con- | 


structing health-care facilities. These op- 
erators paid more than $1 million for each 
of the companies. 

The scheme had started, according to 
the indictment, in 1982, when Edwards 
was a private attorney between terms as 
Governor, His initial alleged co-conspira- 





entitled to receive federal Medicare and | 
Medicaid funds to reimburse them for | 


A grand jury indicts Governor Edwards for fraud 


| tors were another attorney and a former 
state health official. Edwards is accused of | 


concealing his partial ownership of four 


hospital corporations, reporting nearly $2 | 


million in income from their sale as attor- 
ney’s fees. When he became Governor 
again in 1984, the indictment claims, Ed- 
wards declared a moratorium on the issu- 
ance of all new certificates but exempted 
eight pending projects, five of which be- 


| longed to his associates. Edwards and the 


others are charged under the same racke- 
teering law (RICO) that Federal prosecu- 
tors have recently been using to indict 
many Mafia families. 





Edwards meets the press: “I don’t cry, | don't sigh; this will be over with by and by” 
Letting the good times roll in a state where scandal is high entertainment 





Federal investigators began looking 
into the hospital scandal after James A. 
Cobb Jr., a Louisiana attorney who repre- 
sented other health-care operators, filed a 
suit against the state. “The people I repre- 
sent are decent, hardworking people who 
didn’t get a fair shake,” Cobb com- 
plained. Once the probe was under way, 
Cobb contends, he got anonymous tele- 
phone threats. One caller, according to 
Cobb, said, “My friend, you really don’t 


| know what you're messing around with.” 


By his own count, Edwards has been a 
target of eleven other grand jury probes 
over the past decade, including one still 


| under way. All of them, he claims, have 


been conducted by Republicans. But he 
has always shrugged off charges of wrong- 
doing. “People say I’ve had brushes with 
the law,” he has said. “That's not true. I’ve 
had brushes with overzealous prosecutors.” 

In Louisiana, political scandal is con- 
sidered high entertainment, and “honest 
graft” has been tolerated so long as politi- 
cians deliver for their constituents. For- 
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mer Governor Huey Long, the infamous 
“Kingfish,” presided over a scandal-rid- 
den administration in the late ‘20s, but he 
also built schools and roads and soaked 


| the rich to give to the poor. Edwards, 57, 
| the son of a Cajun sharecropper, is heir to 


Long’s populist legacy. He helped to 
streamline the Louisiana constitution and 
reorganize the state bureaucracy 

Enormously popular, he was first 
elected in 1972, re-elected in 1975, and 
he would probably have won again in 
1979, had he not been barred by state 
law from seeking a third consecutive 
term. Four years later, Edwards bragged 
that he could not lose to Treen unless 
he was “caught in bed with a dead girl 
or a live boy.” A riveting stump speaker 
who sprinkles his oratory with Cajun 
French, Edwards reputedly can film a 
28-second campaign commercial in a 
single take without a script, a rehearsal 
or a stopwatch. He has run 15 times for 
public office, including four terms in 
Congress, and has never lost. Sighed the 
vanquished Treen: “It's difficult for me 
to understand his popularity. But how 
do you explain how 900 people drank 
Kool-Aid with Jim Jones?” 

Edwards is a nonsmoking teetotaler, 
but he delights in shouting, “Laissez les 
bons temps rouler!” (Let the good times 
roll). To pay off a $4.4 million cam- 
paign debt after his last election, he and 
some 600 of his supporters, many pay- 
ing $10,000 a head, boarded two jumbo 
jets loaded with champagne and flew off 
on a one-week tour of Paris and Monte 
Carlo. Edwards happily posed with 
beautiful women and rolled high at the 
gaming tables, winning $15,000. 


Eb ver the gambler, Edwards had offered 
any takers 8 to 5 that he would not be 
indicted. To cover his bet, he also offered 
2-to-1 odds that if indicted, he would not 
be convicted. He greeted the indictments 
philosophically: “I don’t cry, I don’t sigh; 
this will be over with by and by.” He 
has hired former Watergate Prosecutor 
James Neal as his defense attorney 
“You're not ever going to see a fight like 
this,” he vows. “There is no way that 
any evidence can be produced to sustain 
or substantiate the tortuous allegations 
made by the U.S. Attorney.” 

When accosted by reporters last week, 
Edwards cheerfully declared that he had 
just been pronounced so healthy by his 
doctor that “T'll be able to live out any sen- 
tence I might receive.” That could prove 
difficult. The charges carry a maximum 
prison term of 265 years, as well as $74,000 
in fines and forfeiture of all ill-gotten gains 
Among them: a $200,000 yacht named 
Pipe Dreams that, prosecutors say, Ed- 
wards secretly bought for his son Stephen 
Edwards conceded that he would have to 
resign if convicted. Said he: “I will plum- 
met instantly from an enviable life to a 
miserable existence.” And the good times 
will roll no more. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/New Orleans 
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The Drive to Kill Revenue Sharing 





A deficit-ridden Administration asks, “What's to share?” 


Bye Director David Stockman said | posed cutoff. “Revenue sharing has got to 


it first when he unveiled the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals for radical cuts in do- 
mestic spending. Treasury Secretary 
James Baker picked up the refrain in Sen- 
| ate testimony. But no one has voiced the 
argument against federal revenue sharing 
more often or more forcefully than Ron- 
ald Reagan. He said it again last week 
when he met with the National Gover- 
nors’ Association at the White House: 
“There’s simply no justification for the 
Federal Government, which is running a 
deficit, to be borrowing money to be spent 
by state and local governments, some of 

which are now running surpluses.” 
As with so many of the President's 


sweeping pronouncements, his compari- | 


son of federal and state finances con- 
tained much appeal, some merit and con- 
siderable oversimplification. To be sure, 
the federal red ink is overflowing. The 
Congressional Budget Office predicted 
last week that even if the President gets 
all the spending cuts he wants, which 
seems highly unlikely, deficits will aver- 
age about $185 billion a year for the next 
five years, rather than declining to $144 
billion by 1988, as the Administration 
projects. Meanwhile, the states, all of 
which except Vermont are forbidden by 
their own laws or constitutions to operate 
with deficits, ended their last fiscal years 
with a total surplus of $6.3 billion. The 
Administration has used this contrast as 
its main argument for ending the 13-year- 
old program of general revenue sharing, 
under which 39,218 cities and counties 
last year split a pot of $4.5 billion in unre- 
stricted federal grants. As Baker told the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, “Stat- 
ed simply, we have no revenue to share.” 
The Governors, 34 of whom are Dem- 
ocrats, issued no outcry against the pro- 
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be on the table with everything else,” said 
Colorado’s Richard Lamm, a Democrat, 
about the concerted need to reduce the 
national deficit. But the Governors are by 
no means idle spectators in the fight over 
the program. They know that if cities lose 
their customary Washington pipeline, 
they will turn first to their state capitals to 
try to close the gap. Many Governors con- 
tend that their state surpluses are small 
relative to their budgets, and that they are 
required to set aside much of the extra 
money in “rainy day funds” for emergen- 
cies. To give greater help to the cities, the 
Governors say, they would have to raise 
taxes. Pennsylvania's Republican Go- 
venor Richard Thornburgh said he was 
worried the Administration might be con- 
sidering “some kind of bizarre reverse 
revenue sharing that would make this 
supposed pot of state surpluses available 
for solving the federal deficit.” 

The states lost their cut of $2.3 billion 
in revenue-sharing funds in 1981, and 
many Governors and legislatures began 
passing tax increases at the time. More 
hikes followed when the recession further 
reduced local and state revenues. Demo- 
cratic Governors, in particular, complain 
that if Reagan will not take the unpopular 
steps of raising federal taxes and freezing 
Social Security benefits, as well as holding 
down military spending, it is unfair to ex- 
pect the states to raise money once again 
to replace the federal funds. 

Still, there is a deeper argument over 
revenue sharing than the matter of 
whether the President or the Governors 
currently possess the most political cour- 
age. It centers on the question of just 
which governmental functions should be 
national, and financed by all taxpayers, 


and which are primarily local and should | flawed but that the distribution formula 
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be funded locally. Federal grants to states 
and cities took root in the 1960s largely as 
Democratic programs aimed at particular 
problems, including health, nutrition, 
housing and jobs. Funds were earmarked 
for very specific purposes, and Washing- 
ton set standards that had to be met to get 
the money. Richard Nixon instituted gen- 
eral revenue sharing in 1972; by next Oc- 
tober $78.6 billion will have gone out to 
cities, counties and states. The rationale 
was mainly to give cities with impover- 
ished property-tax bases a chance to pro- 
vide local services comparable to more 
stable communities. Argues New Hamp- 
shire’s Republican Governor John Sun- 
unu: “The whole point of the Federal 
Government is its being an equalizer. 
That’s its role.” 

Two things went wrong, according to 
many specialists in the field. First, most of 
the money was expected to be used for 
buildings, sewers and other construction 
projects. But with no strings attached, cit- 
ies often simply tucked the money into 
their general budgets, spending it on such 
traditionally local functions as police and 
fire fighters and even golf courses. Says 
Martin Anderson, a former Reagan ad- 
viser and now a fellow at California’s 
Hoover Institution: “Revenue sharing is a 
pure grant; you don’t have to take any re- 
sponsibilities. That’s why local govern- 
ments love it.” 





econd, in the political struggle over 

the funds, nearly every city got a 
piece. A compromise formula based on 
population, tax base and per capita in- 
come led to a thin, scattershot dispersal of 
money. The recipients included not only 
down-at-the-heels municipalities but also 
gilded places like Palm Springs, Calif., 
Vail, Colo., and Greenwich, Conn. Critics 
point out that 25% of grants in 1983 went 
to cities in the ten wealthiest states. 

Defenders of the program contend 
that this does not mean the principle is 
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should be changed. They concede, howev- 
er, that federal income tax revenues, 
which once seemed limitless, can no long- 
er provide the surpluses needed to prop up 
local budgets. At the same time, many cit- 
ies have broadened their financial bases 
through sales or income taxes. In 1972, for 
example, sales taxes accounted for 8.6% 
of all local revenues; by 1983 they sup- 
plied 14.2%. Meanwhile, federal revenue 
sharing, which contributed 13.7% of 
all local government income in 1973, 
dropped to 6.4% in 1983. That leads the 
Administration to claim that cities really 
will not miss the dwindling federal funds 
as much as their officials fear. Contends 
the Hoover Institution’s Anderson: “If a 
politician can’t squeeze 5% or 6% out of a 
budget without a major tax increase, he 
shouldn't be in office.” 


hile politicians argue over compar- 

ative tax resources, fundamental 
questions about the appropriate federal 
role in local services seem unlikely to be 
resolved. City experts like the Urban In- 
stitute’s George Peterson argue that the 
national Government should help out 
when it adds to local costs by establishing 
new standards, as it did in 1972 for water- 
treatment plants. Other urban advocates 
argue that welfare payments should be a 
federal responsibility, since many tight- 
fisted communities export their poverty 
burden to more generous cities. New 
York City’s Deputy Mayor Alair Town- 
send points out, for example, that about 
14% of the homeless women and 8% of 
men living in the city’s shelters are from 
out of town. Says Townsend: “These peo- 


| ple gravitate to New York when things 





get really tough, knowing they will get a 
better deal here.” Some analysts also 
place aid to higher education as a federal 
responsibility on the theory that students 
are highly mobile after graduation and 
their acquired knowledge is a national as- 
set. Environmental problems that do not 
respect city and state lines, such as acid 
rain, air pollution and water contamina- 
tion, clearly require federal help. 

But when cities use revenue sharing 
to pay for local garbage collection, street 
maintenance, fire and police, rather than 





for capital improvements, health care, | 


nutrition or housing, the program does 
not seem to be meeting its original pur- 
poses. Stanford Political Scientist Alvin 
Rabushka contends that city services in 
general have declined despite federal aid. 
“If we spent more and got worse—if 
spending increases didn’t translate into 
better services—it’s hard to prove that 
cutbacks will lead to any deterioration,” 
he argues. That view may seem harsh to 
local officials struggling to keep their cit- 
ies from sliding deeply into debt, but it 
was clear last week that revenue sharing, 
at least in its present form, was in deep 
political trouble. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles, with other 
bureaus 








| union, got better treatment. 
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Cigar-chomping Salerno leaving courthouse: Was the Genovese boss ill or merely obese? 


A Big Night for Chest Pains 





Bugged by indictments, New York mobsters suddenly fall ill 


or the aging leaders of the Mafia’s | 

New York crime families, the clean 
sheets of a hospital room looked much | 
more inviting last week than the cold bars 
of the Metropolitan Correctional Center. 
FBI agents watching the Staten Island 
home of Aniello Dellacroce, 70, saw the 
longtime underboss of the Gambino fam- 
ily moving normally about the residence. 
But when agents arrived to arrest him, 
Dellacroce claimed to be sick and was 
taken to Manhattan’s Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal. He joined Anthony (“Tony Ducks”) 
Corallo, 72, boss of the Lucchese family, 
who had anticipated his imminent arrest 
and checked in earlier, claiming to be suf- 
fering from chest pains. Philip (“Rusty”) 
Rastelli, 67, the Bonanno family don, com- 
plained in court that he too felt chest pains 
and was rushed to Beekman Downtown 
Hospital, where doctors 
found him well enough to re- 
turn tojail. Ralph Scopo, 56,a 
reputed soldier in the Colom- 
bo family and regional presi- 
dent of a concrete workers’ 


A doctor confirmed his com- 
plaint that he had pneumonia 
and kept him in bed. 

“It was a big night for 
chest pains,” said one federal 
investigator about the arrests 
on racketeering charges of 
nine New York City mob- 
sters, including the leaders of 
the five Mafia families in the city. U.S. At- 
torney Rudolph Giuliani, who brought the 
indictments, suspects that the Mafiosi 
were trying to establish a record of illness 
in hope of proving they are too ill to stand 
trial or to endure imprisonment if convict- 
ed. Several, in fact, do have various illness- 
es, including heart ailments. “If a guy 
claims he’s sick and, like Dellacroce, he 
looks sick, we take him toa hospital,” said 
the investigator. “We're not doctors.” Be- 








Rastelli arriving at hospital 


fore trial, however, Giuliani expects to 
have each of the defendants claiming ill- 
ness undergo examinations by Govern- 


| ment-hired doctors. 


Bail was set at either $2 million or 


| $1.75 million for each of the accused. 


Most of the mobsters easily posted it. 
They put up 10% in cash and rights to 


| their personal property, including some 


lavish homes, to guarantee their appear- 


| ance for trial. 


The case is the first in which the Gov- 
ernment contends that a “commission” of 
bosses directs Mafia operations through- 
out the US., and that it is a “corrupt 
organization” within the meaning of the 
Racketeer-Influenced and Corrupt Orga- 
nizations Act. The U.S. Attorney says that 
investigators have acquired 4,000 hours 


| of secretly taped conversations among the 


mobsters, and he promises to 
produce 30 or more witnesses 
against them. The 41-page 
indictment cites 15 racke- 
teering counts, including 
five Mob murders, narcotics 
trafficking, loan-sharking, 
and alleged control of New 
York’s concrete industry. 
This last charge focuses 
largely on Anthony (“Fat 
Tony”) Salerno, 73, boss of 
the Genovese family, whose 
health could also become an 
issue. His Manhattan celeb- 
rity lawyer, Roy Cohn, ex- 
pressed outrage when Giuliani said Saler- 
nosuffered only from obesity, and had been 
on “fat farms.” Snapped Cohn: “That’s not 
true. Mr. Salerno suffers from hyperten- 
sion. He had three strokes. He walks witha 
cane. He has heart trouble.” Before they 
grapple with moreserious matters, lawyers 
on both sides apparently will have to an- 
swer a preliminary question: “How sick is 
the Mob?” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Barry Kalb/New York 
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A Troubled 
Double Life 


An SEC official steps down 


he chief of enforcement at the Se- | 


curities and Exchange Commission 
seemed the very pillar of rectitude. Hard- 


working and scrupulous, John M. Fed- | 


ders, 43, had a reputation as a vigorous 
prosecutor of disclosure fraud and insider 


trading. A former partner in the Wash- 


ington law firm of Arnold & Porter, he 
was the father of five sons, a member of 
the high-toned Congressional Country 
Club and a churchgoing Catholic who 
idolized General George Patton. In fact, 
unknown to almost everyone, Fedders 
was leading a Jekyll and Hyde double life. 

Last week the dark side of that life 
was revealed by the Wall Street Journal 
in a vivid, 4,000-word exposé. The news- 
paper disclosed not only that Fedders 
abused his wife, but that he was in finan- 
cial difficulties for living beyond his 
means, and that questions still lingered 
about his role in an alleged cover-up by a 
former client, Southland Corp., convicted 
of criminal conspiracy. Fedders acknowl- 
edged seven “regrettable episodes” of wife 
abuse and publicly expressed remorse 
But that was not enough to satisfy the 
White House. At midweek, after 3% 
eventful years at the SEC, Fedders stepped 
down. Said he: “The glare of publicity on 
my private life threatens to undermine 
the effectiveness of the Division of En- 
forcement and of the commission.” 

The jolting revelations that Fedders 
had beaten his wife were contained in 
court papers in Maryland. Suing for a di- 

| vorce after 18 years of marriage, Char- 
lotte Fedders, 41, described herself as “a 
classic abused wife.” An outgoing, statu- 
esque (5 ft. 9 in.) woman, she had once 
worshiped her husband, a 6-ft. 10-in. for- 
mer basketball center at Marquette Uni- 
versity, and she routinely laid out his suit, 
| socks and underwear in the morning. But 
barely two years after they were married, 
she testified, her husband struck her on 
the side of the head, rupturing an ear- 
drum. Mrs. Fedders recounted that when 
she was pregnant with her first son, Fed- 
ders attacked her with his fists, pummel- 
ing her in the abdomen. Said she: “I re- 
member he was yelling he didn’t care if 
he killed me or killed the baby.” Another 
time, she recalled, he grabbed her by the 
hair and tried to heave her over a 5-ft.- 
high banister in their home, causing an 
injury to her neck, for which she must 
occasionally wear an orthopedic brace. 
The marriage finally ruptured in the 
summer of 1983, when Fedders refused to 
continue psychotherapy after only half 
a dozen sessions. Mrs. Fedders then or- 
dered her husband out of their $250,000 
house in Potomac, Md. 

Fedders had a history of “black 
moods,” and these apparently were exac- 
erbated by a 1982-83 federal grand jury 
investigation of Southland, the Dallas- 











Fedders testifies before Congress in 1983 





Fastidious, obsessive and privately violent. 


based operator of 7-Eleven. Southland 
was accused of attempting to bribe state 
Officials, and Fedders was questioned 
about his role in helping the company 
conduct an internal investigation, which 
failed to turn up any wrongdoing 

Money worries also assailed him. De- 
spite taking a pay cut from $161,000 to 
$59,500 when he joined the SEC, Fedders 
was determined to maintain the style to 
which he had become accustomed as a 
successful securities lawyer 
He barely trimmed his ex- 
penses and borrowed heavi- 
ly to pay his state and feder- 
al taxes, maintain a 70-acre 
farm in Virginia and keep 
his five sons in private 
schools. After he moved out, 
Fedders was straining to 
support his family while liv- 
ing in a spartan one-bed- 
room apartment with ram- 
shackle furniture he had 
bought from some departing 
college students. 

Fedders admits that he 
always put work before family. At home 
he was a fastidious, obsessive man who 
did not permit anyone to wear shoes on 
the carpeting; on the job he was a demon 
for organization, logging long hours as 
he supervised a 200-strong enforcement 
staff and meticulously reviewed proposed 
cases. According to SEC Chairman John 
Shad, Fedders demonstrated “unique ex- 
eculive and managerial abilities by in- 
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creasing the annual volume of enforce- 
ment actions by over 50%, with 5% less 
personnel.” 

In his efforts to crack down on insider 
trading, Fedders engineered an unprece- 
dented agreement with Swiss authorities 
that made it harder for inside traders to 
hide behind Swiss banking secrecy laws. 
He also launched the probe that resulted 
in the indictment of a Wall Street Journal 
reporter for passing tips to investors be- 
fore publishing them in his column. Fed- 
ders withdrew from that case after one of 
the targets of the investigation retained 
counsel from his old law firm. While some 
associates found Fedders overbearing, the 
consensus at the agency and on Wall 
Street was that he was a tough, thorough- 
going official, one who did not allow his fi- 
nancial and personal problems to affect 
his work. Said one top Washington securi- 
ties lawyer: “You may not like what he’s 
done at home, but you've got to admit he 


| was first-rate in the job.” 








Charlotte Fedders 


Some observers complained that the 
press had been too zealous in describing 
Fedders’ travails, and protested that as 
long as an official is getting the job done, 
he should not be penalized for his private 
life. After trying to dissuade the Journal 
from printing the story, Fedders’ lawyer, 
Nathan Lewin, dismissed the piece as 
“gratuitous” and “exaggerated.” Yet a se- | 
nior Administration official privately 
conceded that President Reagan could 
not keep on a known wife abuser, no mat- 
ter how effectively he performed his job. 
Indeed, the White House had been in- 
formed of Fedders’ behavior last year 
when Mrs. Fedders, after hearing Reagan 
decry “family violence” in a speech, 
composed a tell-all letter that was eventu- 
ally forwarded by her sister to White 
House Counsel Fred Fielding. In it she 
wrote plaintively, “I do not understand 
how a man can enforce one set of laws 
and abuse another.” 

Charlotte Fedders was reluctant to let 
the case go to trial, but the two sides could 
not agree on alimony and 
child support. Fedders in- 
sisted that they be based on 
his current Government sal- 
ary, while his wife argued 
that they be scaled upward 
once he returned to private 
practice and cashed in on 
his cachet as a former 
SEC enforcement chief. That 
rich future is now less as- 
sured. Said one top Wash- 
ington lawyer: “He may bea 
damned good securities law- 
yer, but he’s going to find 
it tough to land a job in 
this town.” 

In the midst of last week’s divorce 
hearing, Fedders, staring intently at his 
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| wife, delicately held out the possibility of 


reconciliation. Charlotte Fedders, seem- 
ing more sorrowful than angry, simply 
closed her eyes and slowly shook her head 
no. Said she: “I just think the whole situa- 
tion is very sad.” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 
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CONGRESS 
The Princefish Calls It Quits 
ir ] Having spent more than half his life in 








the U.S. Senate, Louisiana’s Russell Long 
last week announced that he will retire 
| when his current term ends in 1987. Son of 
| the “Kingfish,” Huey P. Long, Louisiana’s 


TERRY ASHE 


“Princefish” Russell, 66, came to the Sen- 
ate in 1948. Enthroned as the powerful 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, he became an acknowledged master of 
the tax code, manipulating it to protect his 
home state’s industries. In a series of fili- 
busters in the 1950s and ‘60s, Long’s bayou banter helped slow 
civil rights legislation; later he softened his views 

Long became assistant majority leader in 1965, but his stew- 
ardship was erratic because of drinking and marital problems, 
and Ted Kennedy ousted him in 1969. Soon after, he remarried, 
swore off the bottle and has been back at his eloquent best ever 
since. Using rhyme to reason, he coined a popular Senate witti- 
cism: “Don’t tax you, don’t tax me; tax that fellow behind the 
tree.” Younger Senators learned to fear the wily negotiator, and 
on the morning after the 1980 election, when Democrats had lost 
control of the Senate, Robert Dole, Long’s successor to the chair- 
manship, quipped, “Who's going to tell Russell?” 








Russell Long 


ALovestruck Confession 


It was a real-life detective story worthy of Raymond Chan- 
dier: a beautiful private eye gets a suspect in a double murder to 
fall for her and give away his deadly secret. Making the scenario 
work was Kim Paris, 23, a striking Houston investigator on her 
first major assignment. Hired by a daughter of the victims, Paris 
insinuated herself into the affections of David Duval West. Po- 
lice believed, but were unable to prove, that West had shot to 
death James and Virginia Campbell, a wealthy Houston couple, 
in their home in June 1982. Some two months after West met 
Paris, he proposed to her. Possibly believing he had reached 
love’s last hurdle, West then revealed the dark secret, unaware 
that his girl was carrying a transmitter 
monitored by law-enforcement officers 
Moments after Paris left West, ostensibly 
to buy cigarettes, the police swept in and 
charged him with the murders. They later 
arrested another of the victims’ daugh- 
ters, who allegedly had promised to pay 
her then boyfriend West to commit the 
crime. But West apparently never got his 
hands on any money—or on his luscious 
decoy. “He's ugly,” Paris said, “and I'm 
not into add-water-and-stir romances.” 
She added, “We had a date to meet his 
mother. I guess that’s off.” 





Private Eye Paris _ 


Cutback on Quotas 


In yet another blow against affirmative action, the Justice De- 
partment has asked some 50 states, counties and cities toabandon 
numerical goals in hiring or promoting women and minorities 
Ironically, the quotas were established as a result of lawsuits filed 
by the Justice Department itself under previous Administrations 
William Bradford Reynolds, head of the department's civil rights 
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legendary populist Governor and Senator, | 


division, said the Reagan Administration is not interested in “dis- 
placing” workers who are currently employed under quotas. 

The Justice Department's attack on quota agreements stems 
from last June’s Supreme Court ruling, in Firefighters Local Union 
No. 1784 vs. Stotts, that the 1964 Civil Rights Act was intended to 
rectify past discrimination only against particular individuals, not 
entire classes. Justice had argued for that interpretation; it will 
now use the decision toask courts to modify orders and consent de- 
crees if cities, counties and states refuse to delete quota provisions. 

Barry Goldstein, an attorney for the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Education Fund, called Reynolds’ efforts “a gross misalloca- 
tion of prosecutorial resources.” A fight is shaping up in New York 
State, where officials have said they will abide by a court order 
establishing numerical hiring goals for the state police. 


One Good Woman 


The familiar advertise- 
ment calls for “a few good 
men,” but the Marine Corps 
manages to lure some pretty 
good women as well. Last 
week a Marine promotion 
board recommended the ad- 
vancement of Colonel Gail 
Reals to brigadier general. A 
career officer with 30 years’ 
experience, Reals, 49, is the 
first woman Marine to reach 
the one-star rank since the corps integrated its male and female 
ranks in 1981. After Senate confirmation, she will join eleven 
other female generals and admirals serving in the armed forces. 

Reals joined the Marines as a stenographer, but graduated 
from Women’s Officer Candidate School in 1961 and advanced 
through a series of training and management commands, most 
recently as chief of staff at the Marine education and develop- 
ment center in Quantico, Va. Her new responsibilities have not 
yet been designated. Although a general, she is barred by law 
from assignments that might lead to combat. For that the Ma- 
rines need men. Hence their slogan. But Reals is not offended 
“For obvious reasons,” she says, “this is primarily a male 
organization.” 














Reals: Marines’ new general 


SUBWAY GUNMAN 
Some Kind of Hero 


“You don’t look so bad,” said the gunman to one of the 
four youths who had accosted him. “Here's another.” With 
those chilling words, New York City’s acclaimed “subway 
vigilante” Bernhard Goetz fired another shot at Darrell Ca- 
bey, 19. Goetz had already wounded the young man’s three 
friends, who lay bleeding on the floor of the subway car 
When he saw Cabey with no blood on him, he decided to 
shoot again. These details of the Dec. 22 incident were made 
public last week in a report written by police in Concord, 
N.H., where Goetz surrendered last New Year's Eve after 
nine days on the lam 

In January, after reading the report and watching a video- 
taped interview Goetz gave to Concord detectives, a New York 
grand jury decided not to indict him on the four attempted-mur- 
der charges sought by the Manhattan D.A. The jury charged 
Goetz only with illegal weapons possession. At week's end Troy 
Canty, one of Goetz’s victims, decided to testify against the gun- 
man, without immunity from prosecution. His testimony could 
constitute “new information,” which would be grounds for re- 
submitting the case to a second grand jury 
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On Central American patrol: the battleship U.S.S. lowa at anchor near fishing boats off the northern coast of Honduras 
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The Propaganda War 








A Shultz-Ortega meeting amid a Nicaraguan “peace offensive” 


or the citizens of Uruguay, the oc- 

casion was a civic triumph: the in- 

auguration of Julio Maria Sanguin- 

etti, 49, as the tiny South American 
country’s first democratically elected 
President in 13 years. But for much of the 
hemisphere, the spotlight in the capital of 
Montevideo was focused last week on two 
of the official guests at the ceremonies, 
Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega Saa- 
vedra and US. Secretary of State George 
Shultz. The question: After days of high- 
profile posturing by their respective gov- 
ernments, would the two men agree to 
talk over their differences? 

Ortega made the first move. While the 
inauguration was taking place, Nicara- 
guan representatives ascended from their 
third-floor quarters in Montevideo’'s aging 
Victoria Plaza Hotel to the heavily guard- 
ed fifth floor. There, they formally asked 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs Craig Johnstone 
for a meeting with Shultz. The U.S. had 
already decided to agree. 

Thus, on Saturday morning, Shultz 
and Ortega closeted themselves for an 
hour. Following the session, however, 
the Secretary of State concluded that 
“it's hard to know if anything was 
achieved.” Said Shultz: “Ortega reiterat- 
ed the points he has stated publicly be- 
fore, and I stated again the objectives 
the U.S. and our friends in the region 
have consistently advocated for several 








years.” For his part, Ortega said that 
Washington should “show greater matu- 
rity” in dealing with Nicaragua. Said 
he: “Instead of military solutions, let's 
seek specific solutions.” 

The Shultz-Ortega exchange was a 
brief respite from the heated propagan- 
da battle that went on last week be- 
tween the Reagan Administration and 
the Sandinistas. From Montevideo to 
the Nicaraguan capital of Managua to 
hearing rooms on Capitol Hill, the ad- 
versaries were engaged in rhetorical of- 
fensives to win the support, not so much 
of Central Americans, but of U.S. Con- 
gressmen. The hope on both sides: to 
sway US. legislators as they ponder the 
question of restoring aid to some 12,500 
U.S.-backed contra rebels who are fight- 
ing the Nicaraguan regime. At week’s 
end the funding struggle remained dead- 
locked, and Congress seemed no more 
inclined than before to accede to the 
Administration’s aggressive efforts on 
behalf of the insurgents. 

The latest campaign began two weeks 
ago with President Reagan’s televised as- 
sertion that he would like to see the “pres- 
ent structure” of the Sandinista regime re- 
moved. As he put it, Reagan wanted to 
make its leaders “say uncle” and include 
the contra opposition in their government. 
The President's remarks represented his 
most forthright departure to date from his 


| previous insistence that the purpose of 


| U.S. support for the contras was to force 

| Nicaragua to cut off, or at least reduce, 

| support for insurgents in neighboring El 
Salvador. Reagan's words seemed de- 
signed to jar Congress into releasing $14 
million in contra aid. Congress had agreed 
to that allocation last October, but then 
held back for a second vote originally 
scheduled for this month. 

Last week the Sandinistas responded 
with a well-orchestrated “peace offen- 
sive.’ Speaking in Managua two days be- 
fore the Montevideo meeting, Ortega de- 
clared that to “encourage the reduction of 
tensions” in Central America his govern- 
ment would send home 100 Cuban mili- 
tary advisers, with half of them leaving as 
early as May. Nicaragua would also ob- 

| serve an “indefinite moratorium” on the 
acquisition of new weapons systems and 
would take “practical steps” to revive the 
stalled regional peace talks, known as 
the Contadora process, among Central 
American countries. 

Ortega called on the U.S. to return to 
bilateral talks at Manzanillo, Mexico, a 
dialogue broken off in January. He also 
indicated that the Administration should 
withdraw its request for contra funding. 
Finally, Ortega repeated an earlier invita- 
tion for a bipartisan delegation of U.S. 
Congressmen to inspect military installa- 
tions in Nicaragua, in order to belie Ad- 
ministration arguments about the coun- 
try’s militarization. 
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Ortega’s offer went part 
way toward answering some, 
but not all, of the Administra- 
tion's concerns. Washington 
believes, for example, that there 
are 8,000 Cuban advisers in 
Nicaragua and that anywhere 
from 1,500 to 2,000 of them are 
military. The Sandinistas have 
maintained that there are only 
2,000 advisers, of whom fewer 
than 250 are military. At his 
meeting with Shultz, however, 
Ortega allowed that the num- 
ber of Cuban military advisers 
in Nicaragua is 800. 

Nicaragua’s offer of a 
weapons moratorium included 
a reference to interceptor 
planes “needed for the comple- 
tion of the country’s current antiaircraft 
system.” That presumably meant MiG- 
21s or other East-bloc jets. The U.S. has 
warned that it would consider the arrival 
of such aircraft a dangerous provocation, 
Ortega’s proffered moratorium, however, 
did nothing to ease the Administration's 
abiding alarm about Nicaragua's current 
arsenal. That includes, by U.S. estimates, 
150 tanks, 200 antiaircraft guns and 300 
missile launchers, as wel as at least six 
MI-24 Hind-D attack helicopters. With 
100,000 regulars and reservists under 
arms, Nicaragua's military is larger than 
the forces of El Salvador and Honduras 
combined 

Ortega did not directly address two 
other key Administration demands: 1) 
that Nicaragua stop lending support to 
“insurgents and terrorists in the region,” 
meaning the guerrillas in El Salvador; and 
2) that the Sandinistas give their political 
Opposition a say in government 

Even before Ortega made his public 
offer, he shared it with some influential 
Americans. He first revealed the proposal 
ata meeting with five U.S. Roman Catho- 
lic bishops who were making a five-day 
fact-finding tour of the region. At the 
same time, in Washington, Nicaraguan 
officials were knocking on congressional 





The revolutionary: Ortega in Montevideo 
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A Soviet-made MI-24 Hind-D attack helicopter at Managua airport 


doors, criticizing Reagan's “uncle” com- 
ment and talking up the peace offer. Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Victor Hugo Tinoco 
delivered copies of Ortega’s statement to 
selected legislators. 

The Administration reacted with al- 
ternating doses of vehemence and guard- 
ed flexibility. Speaking to the Council on 
Foreign Affairs in Austin, Vice President 
George Bush declared that Ortega’s sug- 
gestions “do not appear to represent sig- 
nificant moves.’ Bush warned that if the 
US. failed to aid the contras, “we run the 
risk of seeing another Libya develop, a 
warehouse of subversion and terrorism 
only two hours by air from the Texas bor- 


| der.” More concretely, U.S. concern was 





| Affairs Committee. 


demonstrated by the presence of the bat- 
tleship /owa off the coast of Honduras 
Shultz, on the other hand, adopted a less 
confrontational tone. On the way to Uru- 
guay, he declared that he was “perfectly 
willing” to meet with Ortega during the 
inauguration visit 


hatever the results of the San- 

dinista peace campaign, the 

Administration’s tough tone 

seemed to focus congressional 
opinion, but not necessarily in ways that 
the White House liked. Before Ortega’s 
statement, House Speaker Tip O'Neill, a 
Democrat, weighed in with a stern reply 
to Reagan's “uncle” remark. Said O'Neill 
“The U.S. has played ‘uncle’ in Latin 
America for far too long. It is time to play 
brother.” Speaking to a group of Canadi- 
an business executives during a Time Inc 
news tour in Washington, Delaware's 
Democratic Senator Joseph Biden 
charged that “we have simply been lied 
to” about the Administration’s aims in 
supporting the Nicaraguan rebels. Said 
Biden: “If [Reagan] wants to overthrow 
the government, make the case to over- 
throw the government.” 

The harshest exchange of all preced- 
ed the Shultz trip to Montevideo, when 
the Secretary of State appeared briefly be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Foreign 
Democratic Con- 
gressman Ted Weiss of New York City 
took Shultz to task for mentioning a possi- 
ble Cuban and Nicaraguan role in inter- 
national drug trafficking. Then, in a clas- 





sic case of overstatement, Weiss 

heatedly added that Shultz’s 

remarks “remind me of the 

Army-McCarthy hearings in 

1954.” Shultz reddened and re- 

= plied angrily, “When you com- 
pare me to Senator [Joseph] 
McCarthy, I resent it deeply.” 
The Secretary refused to testify 
further until he received an 
apology. Weiss said that he had 
not meant to make a personal 
comparison of Shultz and Mc- 
Carthy, to which Shultz replied, 
“Thank you.” 

Moments later, Democratic 
Congressman Peter Kostmayer 
of Pennsylvania made his own 
overheated addition to the fray 
by charging that “there is a lot 

| of Red-baiting going on” over Nicaragua. 

| Snapped Shultz: “I am here at the invita- 

| tion of the committee. If you want to with- 
draw the invitation, I have lots of other 
things I can do.” 

At week's end the contras and 
some of their Nicaraguan civilian allies 
weighed in, calling on Ortega to declare a 
cease-fire in the conflict between the two 
sides, guarantee civil liberties in Nicara- 
gua and establish by March 20 a general 
amnesty for political crimes. The White 
House, for its part, seemed intent on sol- 
diering on in the propaganda war over 
Nicaragua. Before Shultz and Ortega held 
their meeting, President Reagan extolled 
the contras to a group of U.S. conserva- 
tives meeting in Washington as “the mor- 
al equivalent of our Founding Fathers and 
the brave men and women of the French 
Resistance.” He told the gathering, “We 
cannot turn away from them. For the 
struggle here is not right vs. left, but right 
vs. wrong.” However it is described, the 
struggle will be long: Administration offi- 
cials consider it unlikely that the funding 
question will formally come in front of 
Congress before April, perhaps even as 
late as May. —8y George Russell. Reported 
by Johanna McGeary with Shultz and William 
Stewart/Washington 
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The diplomat: Shultz in town for inauguration 
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MIDDLE EAST 


World 


In Search of Partners 


Egypt and Israel pursue a new initiative for a settlement 


he visit was shrouded in deepest secre- 
cy, its details known only to Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres, and a few top offi- 
cials. Early last week, Osama el Baz, Mu- 
barak’s closest adviser, boarded a helicop- 
ter in Cairo and flew to the Egyptian 
border. He was driven to Jerusalem, 
where he went directly to Peres’ house. At 
the same time, Peres, who had been at- 
tending a Labor Party meeting, an- 
nounced that he was not feeling well and 
left for his home. There the 
two men met for nearly five 
hours before el Baz slipped out 
of the back door at 1:30 a.m 
and returned to Egypt 
E! Baz’s get-together with 
Peres, the highest-level con- 
tact between the two countries 
since Israel’s 1982 invasion of 
| Lebanon, was the most prom- 
ising development in a sudden 
burst of diplomacy in the Mid- 
dle East over the past three 
weeks. In the days following el 
Baz’s trip, two Israeli envoys 
visited Cairo while a second 
Egyptian official traveled to 
Jerusalem. Though the efforts 
could collapse at any time, the 
very fact that Mubarak and 
Peres were working together 
in the search for a Middle 
East settlement heartened 
diplomats in the region. In 
Washington, there was con- 
cern about the fragility of the 
latest initiatives, based most 
notably on the ability of Syria 
| and militants within the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organiza- 
tion to scuttle any proposal, 
but Reagan Administration 
officials expressed willingness 
to play a part. “The US. is 
ready to resume its role as a / 
full partner in the search for 
peace whenever all the parties 
are prepared to rejoin,” said Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Murphy 
The purpose of e] Baz’s trip to Jerusa- 
lem was to discuss a Mubarak proposal for 
talks between Israel and a joint delegation 
of Jordanians and Palestinians. The Egyp- 
tian President, who announced his plan 
last week, suggested that the US. first talk 
with the Jordanians and Palestinians in 
Washington. If such an encounter proved 
fruitful, the Arab team would negotiate di- 
rectly with Israel, possibly in Cairo. An in- 
ternational conference under United Na- 
tions auspices then would be convened to 
approve any bilateral settlement. 
After conferring with el Baz, Peres 
announced his support for the Mubarak 
initiative. Though major stumbling blocks 
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Arafat and Hussein: 


remain, the Egyptians and Israelis 
reached an accommodation on the sensi- 
tive issue of the P.L.O.’s role. Peres ac- 
cepted a formula in which Palestinians 
who are not “declared members” of the 
P.L.O. could take part in the talks. Peres, 
moreover, did not insist that the P.L.O. be 
forbidden to pick those Palestinians, thus 
giving P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat the 
opportunity to play a behind-the-scenes 
role. Peres, however, rejected the first 
stage of Mubarak’s plan—talks between 
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the U.S. and a Jordanian-Palestinian del- 
egation—on the grounds that Israel 
should not be excluded from any part of 
the negotiations. 

Mubarak’s initiative grew out of an 
accord signed by Arafat and Jordan’s 
King Hussein in Amman last month. 
That agreement, which el Baz helped 
draft, is an ambiguous document that 
calls for a joint Jordanian-P.L.O. delega- 
tion to negotiate for Palestinian rights 
within “the proposed confederated Arab 
states of Jordan and Palestine.” Though 
the accord does not specifically demand 
the creation of a separate Palestinian 
state, it offers little incentive to Israel to 
enter negotiations. Hussein and Arafat 
call upon Israel to withdraw from all oc- 





| cupied Arab territory—the West Bank, 








: uncertainty about the Amman agreement 


Gaza, East Jerusalem and the Golan 
Heights—but do not promise to recognize 
Israel in return. While the accord vaguely 
alludes to a “comprehensive peace” based 
on U.N. resolutions, it does not specifical- 
ly refer to Security Council Resolution 
242, which implicitly acknowledges Isra- 
el’s right to exist within secure borders. 

Barely had the Amman accord been 
made public when P.L.O. leaders began is- 
suing reservations. Farouk Kaddoumi, an 
Arafat confidant, insisted on the creation 
of a separate Palestinian state. Ahmed 
Abdel-Rahman, Arafat's spokesman, de- 
manded that a unified Arab delegation, 
rather than simply a joint Jordanian-Pales- 
tinian team, negotiate with Israel. In a ra- 
dio interview, Arafat said he 
appreciated Mubarak’s efforts, 
but insisted on an international 
peace conference rather than 
bilateral talks with Israel. 

So far, Hussein has re- 
frained from criticizing the 
Mubarak scheme. The Jorda- 
nian monarch, who was vaca- 
tioning in Europe last week, is 
scheduled to meet with Mu- 
barak in Egypt this week. Still 
stung by the rejection of the 
1982 Reagan Middle East 
peace plan by Israel and 
much of the Arab world, U.S. 
officials remain skeptical that 
the Egyptian President can 
bring together the Israelis, 
Jordanians and Palestinians, 
with or without the P.L.O.’s 
blessing. Nonetheless, State 
Department officials look for- 
ward to discussing both Mu- 
barak’s plan and the Hussein- 
Arafat accord with the 
Egyptian President when he 
visits Washington early next 
week. “What we see so far is 
just the beginning of a dia- 
logue,” explains a senior U.S. 
official. “It is still going in dif- 
ferent directions. It would bea 
mistake for us to get involved 
until the pattern is clearer.” 

At some point, that pat- 
tern will have to include Syria, 
which has the muscle to hinder any settle- 
ment attempt. The Syrian Cabinet last 
week declared its intention to under- 
mine the Mubarak-Hussein-Arafat initia- 
tive. Anyone who doubts Syria's resolve 
need only look at south Lebanon, where 
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Shi‘ite Muslims, inspired in part by 
Damascus’ tough line vis-a-vis Israel, 


continue to attack Israeli forces. The Israe- 
lis, who are in the midst of withdrawing 
from south Lebanon, retaliated last week 
by staging raids on several Shi'ite villages 
suspected of harboring guerrillas. Against 
the backdrop of such continuing violence | 
in Lebanon, the peace efforts of Mubarak 
and Peres appeared to take on added 
urgency. —By James Kelly. Reported by John 
Borrell/Damascus and Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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Now is lowest. 
By US. Gov't. testing method. 


Competitive tar level reflects the Feb, ‘84 FTC Report 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined NOW. THE LOWEST OF ALL BRANDS 


SOFT PACK 100s FILTER, MENTHOL: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Get it together—Buckle up. 





Whether your family is 
large or small, or somewhere 
in between, Ford has a wagon 
to fit your need. 


Ford Escort Wagon. 








The world’s best-selling car* 
is also one of America’s best- 
selling wagons** And little 
wonder. Ford Escort has front- 
wheel drive, four-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension, and a 
responsive CVH engine that 
loves to perform. And Escort 
Wagon’s rear seat folds down 
to provide 58.8 cu. ft. of cargo 
space.* Ford Escort Wagon. It’s 
one good thing that holds 
more than small packages. 


Ford LTD Wagon. 


Growing into a Ford LTD 
Wagon makes having a grow- 
ing family even more satisfy- 
ing. That's because based on a 
1983 survey of new car buyers, 
no other American car in its 
class has more completely sat- 
isfied owners. With its gas-filled 
struts and shocks, optional 
two-way liftgate, and room for 
five adults, LTD Wagon is both 
comfortable and convenient. 


Ford Country Squire. 








Ford Country Squire is the 
wagon for the family that 
wants more than just more 
room. Rich interior appoint- 
ments such as plush, cut-pile 
carpeting and optional leather 
seating surfaces give Country 
Squire a luxurious feel all its 
own. The optional dual-facing 
rear seats bring the capacity 
up to eight. Country Squire's 
V-8 engine and Automatic 
Overdrive transmission can 
tow up to 5,000 pounds when 
properly equipped. And, with 
the rear seat folded down, 
there's 89.5 cu. ft. of cargo 
room.* Ford Country Squire is 
one luxury wagon that can get 
the job done. 








Ford Club Wagon. 





Ford Club Wagon is 
designed to carry large fami- 
lies and large loads. Roomy 
and comfortable inside, Club 
Wagon can seat up to 12 
people, 15 in the Super Club 
Depending on your needs, 
you can choose a seating 
arrangement and powertrain 
to match. 

Club Wagon’ hody-on- 
frame construction with Twin- 
I-Beam front suspension make 
it as solid as it is roomy. 


Best-Built 
American Cars. 


“Quality is Job 1.” A 1984 
survey established that Ford 
makes the best-built American 
cars. This is based on an aver- 
age of problems reported by 
owners in the prior six 
months on 1981-1983 models 
designed and built in the US. 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 














As part of Ford Motor Com 
pany’s commitment to your 
total satisfaction, participating 
Ford Dealers stand behind 
their work, in writing, with a 
Lifetime Service Guarantee 
No other car companies’ 
dealers, foreign or domestic, 
offer this kind of security. 
Nobody. See your participa- 
ting Ford Dealer for details. 

Ford Escort, LTD, Country 
Squire and Club Wagons. 
Room for every growing 
family in America. 

“Based on worldwide production estimates 
1983 calendar year 
**Based on most recently available new car 
registrations 


tBased on 1985 MYMA passenger car 
specificanions 


Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 











Rum on the Rocks. The New American Classic. 


All across America more and more people are making Puerto Rican white rum 
a classic drink because it’s smoother than vodka or gin. 
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Making tracks across the lovely Vermont landscape, Tex and Kimet Laidlaw know they have the reward of a Puerto Rican New York's Jack Putnam is a perfec 
white rum on the rocks awaiting them at the end of their cross-country trek tionist, whether it be rigging for his 


model or his drink, white rum 





At home in San Juan, President of At their beautiful Ponderosa Ranch home at Incline Village on Lake There's nothing like white rum to cap off the 
Condado Travel, José Targas and wife Tahoe, Nevada, Joyce and William Anderson enjoy a warm fire with last run at Squaw Valley, according to ski 
Carmen. Their drink: white rum Puerto Rican white rum on the rocks. instructor Tim Reeve and wife Linda 
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Judith and Jimmy Dilday, at the home of friends Karen and Eddie Puerto Rican white rum has a smoothness Having winter the warm, sunny, white 
Williams in Braintree, MA, debate the outcome of Sunday football vodka or gin just can’t match. Because it's rum way in San Juan are attorney Alvaro 
while they agree on their choice of drink, white rum on the rocks. aged one full year-by law Cifuentes and wife Jeannie 





RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


© 1984 Government of Puerto Rico Aged for smoothness and taste. ss 
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PAKISTAN 





akistan’s national elections last week 

were in effect a tug-of-war between 
President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, who 
seized power in 1977, and the alliance of 
eleven opposition parties known as the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democ- 
racy. Zia exhorted his countrymen to 
vote, thereby demonstrating their support 
of his government; the opposition parties 
called for an election boycott, in the hope 
that this would lead Zia and the other 
generals back to their barracks. The result 
was a standoff. Rejecting the opposition’s 
call for a boycott, almost 53% of the coun- 
try’s 35 million eligible voters went to 
the polls, compared with 59% in 1970 
and about 57% in 1977. But in selecting 
the 209 members of the new National 
Assembly, the voters dealt a rebuff to 
Zia by defeating six members of his Cabi- 
net, including Defense Minister Ali Ah- 
mad Talpur. 

One of the most important questions 
facing the country now is whether Zia, 60, 


| is really prepared to share power with the 


newly elected legislators. He dissolved the 
National Assembly when he seized power 
from the late Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 1977, 
and has since ruled by martial law. Zia in- 
sists that the elections will lead to a resto- 
ration of civilian rule, possibly “within a 
few months.” Toward this end he had 
gone to enormous effort to ensure a good 
turnout. His government declared it a 
crime for anyone to call for an election 


boycott, and the President said that “to | 


cast a vote is a religious duty.” To make 








“A Green Light” 


“] feel lighthearted and happy,” President Mohammed 











After voting, Zia speaks to reporters : 


One large question mark remains. 


sure the opposition did not have a chance 
to sell its arguments to voters, Zia ordered 
the arrest of some 3,000 politicians, al- 
though the government announced that 
all of them would be released within a few 
days after the elections. 

When the results were in, Zia pro- 
nounced the balloting a huge success. He 
admitted surprise at the defeat of some of 
the “sure winners,” but the opposition 
threat, he said, “has turned out to be a 


spent bullet.” Western diplomats tended | 


to agree that the opposition parties had 
made a mistake by staying out of the 


campaign, thereby losing ground to new- 
comers. The winning candidates, all of 
whom ran as independents, were on the 
whole younger than in the past; less than 
25% had previously been identified with 
any political party. Across the board, Is- 
lamic fundamentalists were defeated in 
favor of moderates. Later in the week, 
voters went to the polls for a second time, 
to select members of the four provincial 
assemblies. 

A modest man, Zia has proved to be | 
shrewd in his dealings with his military 
| colleagues and with the general public. 
Partly because of strong support from the 
U.S. and other Western countries, Paki- 
stan’s economy is strong, growing at a rate 
of 6% a year, and the country expects to 
profit from a bumper crop of cotton. Zia 
has set as his goal the creation of an “Is- | 
lamic democracy,” but his vision of Islam- 
ization is far more restrained than the one 
being practiced by the mullahs in neigh- 
boring Iran. Zia has remained on correct 
terms with both Iran and Iraq and 
strengthened Pakistani ties with the gulf 
states, particularly Saudi Arabia. There, 
under the terms of a secret defense agree- 
ment, 30,000 Pakistani troops are on 
duty defending the House of Saud and its 
oil riches. 

In the past, elections have been a 
traumatic event in Pakistan. The 1970 
polls, the first held in the country follow- 
ing partition in 1947, led to war with In- 
dia and the loss of East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh). The second, in 1977, trig- 
gered popular unrest and the ouster of 
Prime Minister Bhutto and brought the 
imposition of martial law. The 1985 elec- 
tions, according to Zia, may lead toa res- | 
toration of civilian rule, but he refuses to 
name a date. & 
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On his new term. I will continue to live right here [in the 


army chief of staff 
army chief of staff a 


so a few months after March 23. [The reason for the delay is 


"s bungalow]. I shall give up my job as 
t the time I lift martial law, and I shall do 


Zia ul-Haq told TIME New Delhi Bureau Chief Dean Brelis 
last week during a postelection interview at the general's mod- 
est bungalow in Rawalpindi. Excerpts: 


On the election results. There were a few surprises. But by 
and large, this exercise was a huge success. Our prediction of 
a 40% to 50% turnout was surpassed. The enthusiasm was 
great. I think people were saying, “We endorse your poli- 
cies.” It was a green light. 


On his efforts to bring the opposition into the elections. 
The secret talks took place on Jan. 18, a day before nomina- 
tions closed. I thought that if the opposition came back with 
a positive attitude, I would postpone the elections for ten 
days to give them time to file nominations. Mind you, if I 
had [done that], the whole country would have said, “Here 
he goes again, the third time he has postponed elections.” If 
I had not, the opposition would have said, “You don’t want 
us to participate.” [In the end] they came back and said, 
“Sorry, we are not participating.” Their refusal gives abso- 
lute legitimacy to those who participated and won. 


that] we are trying a new form of government, a nonparty 
system. In parliament there will be new faces, young faces, 
old faces. They must prove themselves a stable, nonemotion- 
al, functional body. Once I’m satisfied that they have their 
feet on the ground, martial law will end. 


Onisiam and politics. There is an urgency thal we must even- 
tually, without hysteria, Islamize society, but in a manner that 
is acceptable. What is not acceptable is fundamentalism; 
what is acceptable is an evolutionary approach. Those who 
were turned out in this election were fundamentalists. 


On foreign relations. We have excellent relations with 
China. We are hoping that one day we shall be invited into 
the British Commonwealth. Internal cohesion within Paki- 
stan is vitally important, especially with the Soviets sitting 
on our western flank [in Afghanistan]. There is also my 
peace offensive, which I believe can bring about a normal- 
ization of our relations with India. As I told [India’s] Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, why on earth can’t India and Paki- 
stan live in peace? 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Alive but Far from Well 





World 








The President reappears to face a sorely afflicted nation 


resident Ferdinand Marcos strode 

briskly into the bright lights of the 
ceremonial hall of Malacafiang Palace. 
Ruddy-faced and holding himself erect, 
he scanned the faces of the assembled 
journalists, then turned a_ politician’s 
smile to the television cameras. Conduct- 
ing his first press conference since last 
June, Marcos delivered a peculiarly hope- 
ful reading last week of the state of his na- 
tion 18 months after the assassination of 
Opposition Leader Benigno Aquino Jr. 
The President also offered reasons for his 
absence from public view since last No- 
vember. “I was hit by probably the worst 








alleged assassin, Rolando Galman, cries 
of a whitewash are certain to rise. 

In Manila, fears that justice might not 
be done in the case multiplied last week. 
After the court upheld a petition that the 
17 principal suspects be placed under mil- 
itary custody rather than sent to jail, four 
relatives of the slain Galman refused to 
testify. Two days later, five civilian wit- 
nesses whose initial accounts of the assas- 
sination had thrown doubt on the military 
description of the crime mysteriously 
failed to appear in court. 

The most reverberant issue at stake in 
the trial is the fate of General Ver, 65, 


President Ferdinand Marcos meets with newsmen at Manila’s Malacafiang Palace 
| Fears about the unpredictable consequences after a Marcos exit. 


| virus anybody could have,” he explained, 
and went on to mention a cold, an allergy 
| and pieces of shrapnel left over from a 
wartime wound. In short, the wily Mar- 
cos, 67, was sticking to an earlier asser- 
tion: rumors of his death had been greatly 
exaggerated 
Marcos may be alive, but he and his 
country are far from well. During the 
President's prolonged bout of ill health, 
both his supporters and bickering mem- 
bers of the moderate opposition have been 
jockeying for the unofficial position of 
heir apparent. The debt-racked ($26 bil- 
lion) economy has just suffered through its 
worst year in almost four decades, adding 
to the strength of the Communist guerril- 
las of the New People’s Army. Above all, 
serious repercussions could flow from the 
current trial of one civilian and 25 mili- 
tary men, among them a Marcos intimate, 
Armed Forces Chief of Staff General Fa- 
bian Ver. If the suspects are acquitted of 


having conspired to kill Aquino and his 
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once considered to be the second most 
powerful man in the Philippines. At his 
press conference, Marcos announced that 
“there is a formal agreement among se- 
nior officers that if Ver is acquitted, 
he will be returned to his office.” Vindica- 
tion of the general would, however, se- 
verely damage the government's credibil- 
ity abroad, particularly in the US. “I 
think it would be an unmitigated disaster 
if Ver were reinstated,” said Stephen So- 
larz, Democratic Congressman from New 
York and chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
Such an eventuality, he added, would be 
“exceeded only by the unmitigated disas- 
ter that would ensue if Imelda Marcos 
succeeded her husband.” 

When that perennial rumor was aired 


before the President last week, he tried, | 


with a characteristic blend of subtlety and 


pugnacity, to squelch it. “We have agreed | 


that she will not run for Vice President or 
President or any other public office,” said 
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Marcos, “I don’t know of any change in 
| this plan.” Skeptics noted that in his first 
sentence the President had dodged the 
possibility of his wife’s succeeding him 
without benefit of elections, and in his 
second had acknowledged that there 
might be developments with which he 
was unfamiliar. 

The most pressing problem before the 
government is the swift rise of the Commu- 
nist insurgents, who have brought civil war 
to many regions of the country. Capitaliz- 
ing on the government’s tarnished reputa- 
tion and the military’s widespread corrup- 
tion, the armed guerrillas now number 
some 12,000. Over the past nine months, 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile has 
been helping to organize a concerted coun- 
terinsurgency campaign. “I am happy the 
leadership accepted that we had a problem 
to address,” Enrile said last week. Others 
disagree. Said a staff report prepared last 
year for the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations: “There is doubt that the 
Marcos regime either understands fully or 
can cope effectively with the Communist 
threat.” Such claims do not deter the Presi- 
dent. “I deny the premise that the insur- 
gency is growing,” he said last week. “I 
think we have hit the Communists in so 

many places so hard.” 





he correctness of that assessment will 

be the central issue next week when 
Reagan Administration officials appear 
before the Solarz committee in an effort 
to win approval for an increase in US. 
economic and military aid to the Philip- 
pines for fiscal 1986 from $225 million to 
$275 million. Much of the funding will 
come out of a five-year, $900 million 
package agreed to by Washington in 1983 | 
in exchange for the maintenance of two 
vital U.S. installations in the Philip- 
pines, Clark Air Base and Subic Bay Na- 
val Base. That commitment complicates 
Washington’s difficulties in weighing its 
reservations about the Marcos regime 
against its worries about the insurgency 
“I think the Americans have made up 
their minds that the incumbent govern- 
ment may have spent its moral force,” 
says Marcos’ Labor Minister Blas Ople, 
“but at the same time they are more fear- 
ful of the unpredictable consequences of a 
Marcos exit at this time. So American 
policy is in a kind of stalemate.” 

For the time being, the U.S. will con- 
tinue supporting Marcos while urging him 
to resuscitate the democratic institutions 
that fell into neglect during almost a de- 
| cade of martial law. The U.S. wishes to en- 
courage as much reform as possible while 
Marcos is still strong enough to hold the 
fractious elements of his nation in check. 
As the moderate opposition continues to 
squabble, Filipinos find themselves caught 
in a dilemma: the man they hold responsi- 
ble for many of their woes, Ferdinand 
Marcos, also looks to be the only man who 
is in a position to help solve some of those 
problems. —By Pico lyer. Reported by 
Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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Let Hertz 
put you in the 
airplane seat. 


With as lutle as one rental from Hertz, you can get incredibly 
low airfares on United, Pan Am and other airlines. 








Now when you rent a compact to a luxury car for a total of five days at 
Hertz’ Affordable Daily™ rates (one rental of five days, five one day rentals, 
or any combination) you'll be entitled to unbelievable airfares throughout 
the U.S., and to Europe, Mexico and the Caribbean. 

For instance, if you send us your rental agreement(s) plus $49.95, we’ll 
send you a certificate good for air travel to almost anywhere in the country. 

For $79.95 you can fly to the Caribbean. And for just $149.95, you can fly 
to many great European cities.* Like London, Paris and Rome. 

What’s more, you’ll continue to earn frequent flyer mile- 
age for your rentals if you’re enrolled with any of our partic- 
ipating airlines. Hertz 

Restrictions and conditions apply. So ask for our brochure 
with full details at your Hertz counter. 


be! way to rent a car, is also the #1 way to fly. 
™ > 
l way torent a car. ~~ 









LONDON 


ONE WAY 





Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. 


*European travel must be between September 15, 1985 and May 31, 1986. Participation limited to individuals permanently residing in the U.S, renting Hertz Class B to L cars from U.S. corporate and 
participating licensee locations. Rentals must be at the Hertz Affordable Daily rate which has not been discounted Rentals must end no later than August 31, 1985. Rentals a Hertz Weekly, 
Monthly and Weekend Affordable rates do not qualify for this program. U.S., Caribbean and Mexican travel must be completed by June 30, 1986. Airline seats subject to availability and blackout 
periods may apply. Corporations and/or other entities are not cligible to participate. Rentals must comply with Hertz Affordable Daily rate terms and conditions. This offer can not be combined 
with any other offers or programs, is subject to change without notice and is void where prohibited by law, For full details of terms, restrictions and conditions, ask for a copy of the Hertz brochure at 
your nearest Hertz counter. 








Hijacked truck with mortar tubes used in the I.R.A. bombing of Newry police station 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Bloody Day 
The 1.R.A.’s deadly attack 


usk had just fallen last Thursday over 

Newry, a predominantly Catholic 
town of 19,000 in County Down. More 
than 20 police officers of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary (R.U.C.) were gathered in 
their station canteen on Cory Square. At 
precisely 6:32 p.m., mortar shells soared 
over nearby houses and crashed through 
the roof of the wood-frame dining hall, 
part of the cramped Newry station house 
Nine 50-lb. shells were fired from a dis- 
lance of about 250 yds.; one struck the 
canteen. The explosions were so powerful 
that many bodies were mutilated. The fi- 
nal toll: nine killed and 37 wounded, in- 
cluding 25 civilians. Among the dead 
were two young women constables and a 
man who had been on the force for only a 
month 

In phone calls to a local journalist 
an hour later, the outlawed Irish Repub- 
lican Army called the attack “a well- 
planned operation” that “indicates our 
ability to strike when and where we de- 
cide.” Indeed, after a long period of rel- 
ative calm in Ulster, the I.R.A. had 
killed more police in this attack than in 
any other single episode since violence 
between Protestant and Catholic mili- 
tants first erupted in 1969. British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, who es- 
caped an I.R.A. bombing attempt on 
her life last October at Brighton, in the 
south of England, called the attack 
“barbaric.” Echoing her sentiments, the 
Irish Republic’s Prime Minister, Garret 
FitzGerald, described the I.R.A. assault 
as “cruel and cynical” and pledged that 
Irish security forces would help hunt the 
attackers down. Police suspect that the 
killers may have slipped across the bor- 
cer into the republic, less than five 
miles from Newry 

The I.R.A.’s use of homemade mor- 


44 


tars is an old tactic, but one that had met 
with little success in the past. The Newry 
station had once before been a target, in 
1980, when shells missed the police post 
but injured 26 civilians near by 

The Newry operation—dubbed 
“Bloody Thursday” by the British press 
began when two masked I.R.A. men hi- 
jacked a truck. Later, the makeshift mor- 
tar tubes were bolted onto the flatbed and 
the vehicle was then driven into town and 
parked in a vacant lot close to the R.U.C 
station. The nine metal tubes on the 
truck—each 6 ft. long and 6 in. in diame- 
ter—were linked by detonating wires. 
Suggesting to police that they had been 
fired by timing devices. Despite the ap- 
parent sophistication of the weapon, not 
all the shells found their target. Some fel 
in front of the station, One hit an observa- 
tion tower, showering shrapnel onto near- 
by homes. Said Chief Superintendent Bil 
Stewart: “It was luck on the part of the 
I.R.A. rather than accuracy thal gave 
them their direct hits.” 

Before the attack, officials had been 
convinced that the LR.A. was on the 
wane. Despite the Brighton explosion, the 
organization had seemed to suffer one set- 
back after another, starting with the Sep- 
tember interception by the Irish navy of a 
trawler loaded with seven tons of arms 
and ammunition for the I.R.A. In Decem- 
ber British soldiers ambushed and killed 
two LR.A. gunmen, and last month the 
FitzGerald government seized more than 
$1.6 million in suspected I.R.A. bank as- 
sets in Dublin 

In recent weeks the I.R.A. has begun 
hitting back. A former serviceman in the 
mainly Protestant Ulster Defense Regi- 
ment was gunned down last month in 
Londonderry, and a U.D.R. soldier was 
killed last week in County Tyrone, only 
hours after the Newry blast. One of those 
most deeply affected by the carnage is the 
R.U.C.’s Stewart. Said he of the latest car- 
nage: “I saw grown men hardened to all 
the bloodshed over the years stand there 
with tears in their eyes.” eh 


ESPIONAGE 

s 
High Flyer 
Uncovering an undercover 


elling his wife that he was dashing off 

to Paris on an official mission, he 
kissed her goodbye on a January morning 
in 1984, then caught a cab to Oslo’s For- 
nebu Airport. Once there, however, Arne 
Treholt, 42, the up-and-coming head of 
the Norwegian Foreign Ministry's press 
office, checked in for a flight to Vienna 
His alleged plan: to meet with Gennadi 
Titov, a Soviet KGB agent, and hand him 
Foreign Ministry secrets 

Treholt missed his date. As he was 
about to board his plane he was arrested 
by two Norwegian counterintelligence 
agents. His briefcase was found to contain 
66 documents, 65 of them classified. Sever- 
al were reports from secret NATO meetings 

After more than a year of investiga- 
tion and interrogation, Treholt last week 
became one of the highest-ranking West- 
ern diplomats ever to be tried on charges 
of spying for the Soviet Union. Many of 
the proceedings are expected to be held in 
camera, but information about Treholt’s 
alleged spying career has begun to 
emerge. Prosecutors will try to prove that 
the diplomat was an undercover agent for 
the KGB for ten years 

According tocourt papers made public 
last week, Treholt stands accused of hand- 
ing over a wide array of secrets, including 
details of Norwegian and NATO air-defense 
systems, as well as reports describing the 
defense of Norway's strategic border with 
the Soviet Union. Some 
Western intelligence of- 
ficials fear that his activ- 
ities have been highly 
damaging to NATO 

Treholt, a former 
reporter for the Norwe- 
gian Labor Party daily 
newspaper Arbeider- 
bladet, went into gov- 
ernment service in 1973 
as political secretary 





to the Minister for Treholt 
Commerce and Ship- 
ping. The next year he allegedly handed 


over his first secrets about NATO defenses 
According to the prosecution, Treholt 
claimed after his arrest that he had been 
secretly photographed in 1975 while at an 
orgy in Moscow. From then on, say Nor- 
wegian Officials, he was a Soviet spy. He 
was posted in 1979 to the Norwegian dele- 
gation to the United Nations in New 
York, where he regularly handed over in- 
formation to a Soviet diplomat 
Immediately after his arrest. security 
officials say, Treholt offered to become 
a double agent, a gesture they refused 
Treholt, who faces a jail sentence of up 
to 20 years if found guilty, admits that 
he passed minor classified documents to 
KGB agents. But, he declared from the 
dock, “I have never on any occasion be 
trayed information concerning the na- 
tion’s security or military secrets.” a 
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World Notes 





A Rise in the Temperature 


“Our peace is not for sale,” said em- 
battled New Zealand Prime Minister 
David Lange during a one-day stopover 
in Los Angeles. Replied a testy U.S. 
State Department official: “If they deny 
access to our ships, they are not per- 
forming as a responsible ally.” The sim- 
mering dispute between New Zealand 
and Washington over the Prime Minis- 
ter’s refusal to allow port calls 
by U.S. nuclear-powered or nuclear- 
equipped vessels heated up last week as 
Lange visited first the U.S. and then 
Britain. 

In aspeech to California businessmen, the burly Prime Minis- 
ter said he had been told by a Washington official that the U.S. had 
instituted a “drastic scaling down” of military cooperation with 
New Zealand. On the list of cuts: joint military exercises, some 
intelligence sharing and US. training of New Zealand military 
officers. According to Lange, the cuts threatened the capacity of 
his country to maintain its military surveillance in the South Pa- 
cific, which in turn might affect the ANZUS defense pact. 

In Britain, Lange raised the temperature even higher, de- 
nouncing U.S. tactics as akin to “totalitarianism” and claiming 
that the U.S. was trying to force his Labor Party from power. 





Prime Minister Lange 





Workers Win Half a Loaf 


The episode recalled the early 1980s, when Solidarity, the 
independent trade union, wielded its strike weapon to extract 
concessions from Poland’s Communist leaders. Faced with a 
threatened 15-minute nationwide walkout called by the now 
banned labor organization, the government of General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski last week postponed planned food-price hikes 
averaging some 12%. Unlike the old days, both sides claimed 
victory. The authorities attributed their decision. not to Soli- 
darity’s walkout plans but to actions by the officially sanc- 
tioned All-Poland Trade Union Alliance, which had also 
come out against the price rises. The government thus sought 
to turn its retreat into a success by burnishing the credibility 
of the labor federation that it backs as a defender of workers’ 
interests. 

The workers did not win the complete cancellation of the 
price hikes: the government promised only to introduce them 
gradually and to offset their effects with cost of living payments 
to lower-income groups. Behind the official backdown: the 
knowledge that four times since the end of World War II there 
have been major revolts sparked by food-price protests. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
Compromise at Crossroads 


The riot last month at Crossroads, a wretched black squat- 
ters’ camp on the sand dunes outside Cape Town, resulted in the 
deaths of 18 blacks and injuries to 250 others. It also brought 
calls from many in South Africa’s shocked tricameral Parlia- 
ment for a plan to allow the shantytown’s 60,000 inhabitants to 
stay on permanently. Last week Gerrit Viljoen, South Africa’s 
Minister of Cooperation and Development, conceded. He was 
prepared, he said, to allow “upgrading and development” of the 
area to provide adequate housing for those qualifying, based on 
the length of their residence and permanent employment. 
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Speaking during a parliamentary debate on Crossroads’ future, 
Viljoen said he was willing to negotiate with the residents “to 
find a way to improve their quality of life.” 

But the people who live in the slum’s 10,000 squalid shanties 
have not emerged entirely victorious. According to Viljoen, only 
3,000 dwellings in Crossroads can be approved. Most of the 
squatters will still have to move, presumably to Khayelitsha, a 
new township eight miles away that many blacks reject as being 
too costly and too remote. Admitted Viljoen: “I can give no as- 
surance that people will not be resettled under compulsion.” 


Sniping over the Border 


First came the huge traffic jams along the U.S.-Mexican bor- 
der—called the “Yankee Blockade” by Mexican tabloids—as 
US. officials searched for kidnaped Drug Enforcement Agency 
Agent Enrique Camarena Salazar, 37. Then the head of the DEA, | 
Francis M. Mullen Jr., who was leaving the agency to join a Con- 
necticut-based security-consulting firm, strained relations be- 
tween the two countries further by charging that Mexican police 
permitted a prime suspect in the Camarena case, Drug Kingpin 
Rafael Caro Quintero, to slip out of the country. 

Perhaps in response to Washington’s pressure, Mexican po- 
lice detained a former Mexican security officer and two former 
policemen for questioning—only to re- 
lease them four days later. DEA officials 
suggested that the arrests had been 
made only for show; the new DEA chief, 
Robert Lawn, even accused Mexican 
police of a role in Camarena’s kidnap- 
ing. With so much sniping across the 
border, the Mexicans tried to salvage 
their image. In a national television ap- 
pearance, Defense Secretary Juan Ar- 
évalo Gardoqui declared, “We are fer- 
vent and passionate fighters against the 
{narcotics] traffic.” 
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Francis Mullen 


“They Just Cannot Go On” 


“They are often good union men who support the campaign, 
but they say they just cannot go on.” So explained Matt Hall, fi- 
nancial secretary of a National Union of Mineworkers local in 
Ashington, in the north of England, as more than half the coun- 
try’s 186,064 striking colliers went back to work last week. The 
number of returning miners was the largest since the stoppage 
began a year ago and seemed to signal the end to the most violent 
and divisive walkout in Britain since the general strike of 1926. 
Hall says that in Ashington, 70% of those who have returned 
have been driven back by financial problems. 

The strike was sparked by the National Coal Board's plan to 
“modernize” Britain’s coal industry by closing as many as 20 
“unprofitable” mines, putting some 20,000 miners out of work. 
Because none of its demands have been met, the N.U.M. appears 
to have suffered a humiliat- 
ing defeat. At week's end, 
however, the head of the 
union’s 24-member execu- 
tive committee, Arthur 
Scargill, vowed to carry on 
the struggle. Said Scargill: 
“We will have to take ac- 
count of [the government's] 
decision to enter into a com- 
plete war of attrition.” 





Strike demonstrator 
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The Zesty Forecast for ’85 ) 


But the mighty American greenback and giant deficits could cause troubles 


| fter surging, stumbling and then 
bouncing back last year, the US. 
economy should settle down to a 
steadier, healthier pace in 1985. That was 
the optimistic forecast of TIME’s Board of 
Economists when it met to survey the busi- 
ness outlook for the year. Despite concern 
about the instability of the dollar and the 
huge U.S. trade and budget deficits, 
the economists predicted that growth in 
the gross national product, after adjust- 
ment for inflation, will be 
a solid 4% this year, a mid- 
dle course between the har- 
rowing extremes of 1984. 
Growth last year ranged 
from 10.1% in the first three 
months down to 1.6% in the 
third quarter, which briefly 
raised fears that a recession 
was on the way. This year 
should be less packed 
with drama and trauma. 
Said Board Member Alan 
Greenspan, a New York 
consultant who served as 
chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers under 
President Ford: “The forecast 
is for moderate growth, mod- 
erate inflation and moderate 
unemployment.” 

The year is already offtoa 
strong start. The Commerce 
Department said last week 
that the index of leading 
economic indicators, which 
tries to foretell future growth, 
climbed 1.7% in January, its 
sharpest advance in 18 months. 
That report electrified the stock 
market, where investors went on a 
buying binge. The Dow Jones industri- 
al average jumped nearly 26 points dur- 
ing the day, to 1309.96, before falling back 
to a record close of 1299.36, which topped 
the peak of 1297.92 set on Feb. 13. 

The optimism in the financial mar- 
kets was tempered by worries about the 
fate of the dollar, which last week gyrated 
wildly. At first, it took off on its swiftest, 
steepest climb since 1978. By Tuesday af- 
ternoon it had risen 2% against the West 
German mark and the French franc and 
more than 3% vs. the British pound, 
which sank to an all-time low of $1.039. 

Then currency traders were taken 
aback by bulletins concerning the testi- 
mony of Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker before a congressional commit- 
tee. Volcker said that Western central 
banks had not acted “forcefully enough” 




















to halt the dollar’s ascent. Some traders 
took that to be a call for stepped-up Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

As if on cue, the central banks of West 
Germany, Britain, France and all the oth- 
er major industrial countries launched a 
joint campaign to defend their currencies 
by selling dollars on the exchange mar- 
kets. Though the Federal Reserve would 
not publicly confirm it, the U.S. joined the 
battle to rein in the dollar. Said a senior 
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Administration official: “We spent tens of | 
millions and the Europeans spent hun- 
dreds.” By Wednesday afternoon the 
banks had unloaded at least $1.5 billion 
and sent the high-flying dollar into a nose | 
dive. It dropped 4% compared with the 
mark and franc and 6% against the Brit- 
ish pound. Even Queen Elizabeth II 
seemed stunned by the pound’s sudden 
swings. Said she: “It all happens so fright- 
| fully quickly.” 


The official interven- 
tion in the currency mar- 
kets continued on Thursday 
and Friday, but the dollar 
stabilized and recovered a 
bit. Still, central bankers 
seemed satisfied with the 
results of their efforts. Their 
goal was merely to throw a 
scare into speculators and ‘ 
keep them from bidding the 
dollar to unrealistic levels. 

TIME’s economists 
viewed last week’s dip in the 
dollar as a healthy develop- 
ment, but said that a sharp 
plunge could be dangerous. 
Admitted Greenspan: “The 
dollar has long been a great 
worry of mine.” If foreigners 
lost confidence in the dollar, 
they might start pulling large 
sums of money out of Ameri- 
can investments. That could 
lead toa run-up in USS. interest 
rates and slower growth than 

the economists now predict. 

The TIME board members doubt- 
ed, however, that last week’s drop 
signaled the beginning of a sustained 
decline in the dollar. Its value 
is still more than 60% higher than it 
was five years ago against an average of | 
major currencies. Said Charles Schultze, 
who was President Carter's chief economic 
adviser: “I do not see the dollar in a free 
fall. Central bank intervention by itself in . 
the markets is not likely to do any good in 
the long run.” Rimmer de Vries, chief in- 
ternational economist of New York’s Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust, thinks that the dollar 
may remain strong because foreigners are 
eager to invest their money in the vibrant 
U.S. economy. Said he: “No other major 
Western nation has had such a combina- 
tion of high growth and low inflation.” 
fall in the dollar would delight 
American businessmen. Its rise has 
heir products more expensive 
and foreign goods cheaper in the 
U.S. That has hurt every company that 
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exports or competes with imports. Large- 
ly because of the strong dollar, the U.S. 
ran a record-shattering $123 billion trade 
deficit last year, up from $69 billion in 
1983. The trade gap widened to $10.3 bil- 
lion in January from $8 billion in Decem- 
ber. Such a huge imbalance is unsustain- 
able, TIME’s economists agreed, and could 
eventually undermine US. growth. 

On the other hand, the strong dollar 
has played a key role in dousing inflation. 
Faced with fierce competition from cheap 
imports, companies have been forced to 
cut costs and hold down prices, and work- 
ers have had to settle for modest wage 
hikes. Consumer prices rose at an annual 
rate of just 2.3% in January, which was 
even lower than the 4% increase for all of 
1984. The economists predicted that 
prices will rise only 3.6% this year. 

Low inflation has given the Federal 
Reserve the latitude to be fairly generous 
with the money supply and let interest 
rates fall in the past few months. A de- 
crease in mortgage rates, from an average 
of 12.67% for a 25-year adjustable-rate 
loan last September to 11% now, has 
given pep to the bellwether housing indus- 
try. Between December and January, 
housing starts climbed 14.9% to 
an annual rate of 1.8 million, the 
sharpest rise in ten months. 

The building surge could 
give a far-reaching boost to the 
economy, creating jobs in indus- 
tries that manufacture everything 
from roofing to rugs. That will be a 
boon to the 8.5 million Americans 
still out of work. TIME’s economists ‘A 
forecast that the unemployment rate Cs 
will fall from 7.4% now to 6.8% by the 
end of the year. 


rise this year. 


Source: Morgan Guaranty 



















the Council of Economic Advisers in the 
Kennedy Administration, predicted that 
corporate profits would rise 8% this year. 
That should help companies continue 
their heavy spending on new plant and 
equipment. Business investment jumped 
21% in 1984, and Heller expects a 12.5% 


In the long run, though, investment 
could be stunted by the federal budget 
deficit, which is expected to hit a record 
$222 billion this year. As the economy ex- 
pands, business borrowers will be compet- 
ing more and more intensely with the 
Government for the limited pool of pri- 
vate savings, and that could put upward 
pressure on interest rates. So far, only the 
influx of foreign money, which amounted 
to $62 billion in the first three quarters 


BUSINESSMEN’S BURDEN 


U.S. dollar valued against 15 foreign currencies, 
trade weighted 1980-82 = 100 
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tomorrow when we have to pay it off.” 
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TIME’s economists agreed that the 
budget deficit should be attacked now, be- 
fore the economy shows signs of weak- 
ness. They applauded President Reagan’s 
goal of carving $50 billion out of Govern- 
ment spending in 1986, but said that the 
White House will have to compromise 
with Congress on where to cut. The econ- 
omists expect Congress to insist on spend- 
ing less for defense and more for social 
programs than is in the Reagan budget. 

Alice Rivlin, director of economic 
studies at Washington's Brookings Insti- 
tution, pointed out that the Reagan bud- 
get was “not seriously aimed at cutting 
the deficit so much as changing what 
the Government does.” She noted that 
the budget calls for drastic cuts in 
such programs as public housing and 
small-business loans, which are ac- 

White House thinks 
ed by federal dol- 
time, the Adminis- 

cial Security and de- 
nh consume 50% of the budget, 


of last year, has prevented a crunch. 

Perhaps the most sinister aspect of the 
budget deficit is that its effects are gradual 
and masked by the general prosperity. 
“Deficits are not explosive,” said Heller. 
“They are corrosive.” Most disturbing, 
the USS. will become a debtor nation this 
year for the first time since 1917. Peter 
Peterson, former chairman of the Leh- 
man Bros. Kuhn Loeb investment firm 
and a guest at the TIME board meeting, 
said that unless action is taken to bring 
down the deficit and the dollar's value, 
America could owe foreigners $1 trillion 
by the end of the decade. Observed Heller: 
“We're fattening our own standard of liv- 
ing today, at the expense of a leaner diet 








A Plan to Tame the Dollar 


Ww henever business executives get 
together these days, the talk 
= quickly turns to the strong dollar. Says 
" Peter Peterson, former chairman of 
Wall Street’s Lehman Bros. and Com- 
merce Secretary during the Nixon Ad- 
ministration: “I am on five company 
boards, and on four of them there is 
much more discussion about the dollar 
than ever before.’ Peterson, who was a 
guest at the meeting of TIME’s Board of 
Economists, called for quick action to 
stop the rise of the dollar and help 
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American exporters. His program: 


Peter Peterson 


Reduced Budget Deficit. “The first step,” says Peterson, “is 
to get our budget deficit down on a long-term structural ba- 
sis.” He believes that even a relatively modest first-year cut 
of about $50 billion would be helpful. If the reductions in- 
cluded freezes and a cap on cost of living increases for pro- 
grams like Social Security, the moves would send “the kind 
of signal the financial markets really need to get long-term 
real interest rates down.” Lower rates would make the dollar 
less attractive to foreign investors. 


Easier Money Policy. As the budget deficit shrinks, the Fec- 
eral Reserve should carefully increase the growth of the 
money supply. The added funds would lower interest rates 
further, help stimulate business activity and give a boost to 
the stock market. Since commodity prices are steady and in- 
flationary expectations are low, this could be done without 
undue risk of rekindling inflation. 


More Growth Abroad. The U.S. has been the engine of 
expansion for the world during the past two years. Other 
countries, especially those in Western Europe, and Japan, 
should now stimulate their economies and share the bur- 
den. Such action would boost their imports and lower the 
US. trade deficit. Foreign countries, Peterson stressed, 
must do their part to buy Third World goods in order to 
bolster the income of heavily indebted nations, which is 
essential to keeping the international debt bomb from 
exploding. 


Currency Market Intervention. Peterson believes that if 
the first three steps are implemented, fundamental causes 
of the dollar’s strength, like interest rates, will begin 
“moving in the right direction” and the dollar will decline 
in the long run. “Then,” he says, “exchange-rate interven- 
tion can help the trend along.” Peterson warns, however, 
that “if the fundamentals are moving in the wrong direc- 
tion, intervention could prove expensive and futile.” 
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almost untouched. Said Rivlin: “Anyone 
who is serious about reducing the deficit 
has to go after the big things.” 

Harvard Professor Martin Feldstein, 
| who was President Reagan’s economic ad- 
viser between 1982 and 1984, said that a 
growing number of Congressmen seem 
willing to trim Social Security, despite the 
political risks. The lawmakers will certain- 
ly not cut the size of current benefits, but 
they might reduce future cost of living al- 
lowances (COLAs), which are payment in- 
creases linked to the inflation rate. One op- 
tion, Feldstein suggested, would be to limit 
COLAs to the amount of inflation in excess 
| of 3%. They would then be “diet COLAs,” 
| he quipped. If that strategy were adopted 
for Social Security and all other programs 
with COLAs, including federal employee 
pensions and veterans’ benefits, it would 
save an estimated $50 billion in 1990. 

Schultze maintained that the Pentagon 
should be a primary target for budget cut- 
ters. The budget calls for appropriations for 
| weapons and equipment to more than dou- 
ble between 1980 and 1986, even after ad- 
justment for inflation, to $107 billion. Said 
| Schultze: “I think you can say that while 
some buildup is needed, the magnitude of 
the recent and proposed increases in de- 
fense spending is unwarranted.” 
D:: has argued that the Pentagon 

needs all its funds to counter heavy 
Soviet spending on weapons. But Schultze 
pointed out that in the past two years the 
Central Intelligence Agency has revised its 
estimates on the growth of Soviet military 
expenditures sharply downward. “To 
some extent,” said Schultze, “the U.S. de- 
fense buildup has been based on a myth 
that we were falling behind the Soviets in 
most areas.” He also complained that the 
Pentagon is building too many duplicative 
weapons designed to carry out the same 
mission. The Air Force, for example, has 
five major development programs under 
| way to improve its ability to penetrate So- 
viet air defenses: an upgrade of the B-52 
bomber, two new bombers and two cruise 
missiles. 

TIME’s economists were divided on the 
prospects that Congress will take decisive 
action against the budget deficit. Heller 
said he was optimistic because “there is a 
deep fear and loathing of deficits on Capi- 
tol Hill.” Feldstein agreed: “Congressmen 
fear that if the economy goes bad in 1986, 
and they haven't done anything about the 
deficit, they are going to be blamed.” 
Greenspan was more skeptical. Said he: 
“There is a vast, overwhelming philosoph- 
ical commitment to cut the budget, but 
when you get to specific votes on specific 
programs, it is going to be very difficult.” 

The economists unanimously agreed 
that a meaningful deficit-reduction pro- 
gram would act as a supercharger for the 
US. economy. It would lower interest 
rates, boost business confidence and even- 
tually bring down the dollar’s value and the 
[ trade deficit —By Charles P. Alexander 
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Stop Sign 


An end to auto import quotas 





hen it comes to world trade, tempo- 

rary can mean a long time. Four 
years ago, Japanese automakers “volun- 
tarily” agreed to limit exports to the US. 
for two years. The Japanese government 
assigned each of eight companies a strict 
quota on the number of vehicles it could 
ship to the U.S. The total exported each 
year was 1.8 million cars. The restrictions, 
of course, were not really voluntary, since 
the Japanese firms acted only to stop the 
US. Congress from imposing even tougher 
controls. The restraints were twice extend- 
ed for a year, but last week President Rea- 
gan announced that they were finally being 
eliminated. He said that he would not seek 
to have the Japanese extend the controls 





Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca: “This is a 
sad day for America—for American work- 
ers and American jobs.” 

In announcing that he would not ask 
for a renewal of controls, Reagan made it 
clear that the U.S. wants “reciprocal treat- 
ment by Japan.” The Japanese were not 
surprised. Said one auto executive: “No 
one in our industry is stupid enough to be- 
lieve that there are no strings attached to 
this decision.” The U.S. will be looking to 
Japan to allow more U.S.-made goods, in- 
cluding forest products and telecommuni- 
cations equipment, into its market. 

So far, the Administration is not get- 
ting much cooperation in those areas. By 
April 1, for example, the Japanese are 
scheduled to issue a set of trading regula- 
tions dealing with telecommunications 
equipment made by foreign firms. The 
Japanese, though, have not produced 
the regulations. Says Commerce Secre- 
tary Malcolm Baldrige: “All we hear is 
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New and shiny and worrisome to Detroit: freshly imported Japanese cars in a California lot 





Washington is increasingly annoyed at countries that keep markets closed to U.S. exports. 


when they expire at the end of this month. 
To do so, he said, would work against the 
“wisdom of maintaining the principle of 
free and fair trade.” 

The Japanese companies actually 
have done well under the restrictions. 
Since they could export only a limited 
number of autos, they began shipping 
more expensive premium models rather 
than small economy ones. In addition, 
Japanese firms could raise prices on their 
small cars because they were often in 
short supply. If there were no restraints, 
one U.S. study said, the average Japanese 
car would have cost $1,300 less in 1984 

Thanks in part to less Japanese compe- 
tition, Detroit's automakers climbed out of 
the grim trough of recession. They earned 
profits of $9.8 billion in 1984, vs. a loss of 
$4.2 billion in 1980. Last year the carmak- 
ers’ sales rebounded to 7.9 million cars, vs. 
a paltry 5.7 million in 1982. In his an- 
nouncement, the President complimented 
Detroit's automakers on their “improved 
performance.” Allowing the Japanese con- 
trols to come off seemed to make no sense 
to most Detroit auto executives. Said 





rumors, and the rumors are really bad.” 

So annoyed was Baldrige, in fact, that 
he considered not sending Lionel Olmer, 
his Under Secretary for International 
Trade, to a second series of talks this week 
with the Japanese over telecommunica- 
tions trade. Baldrige said that the Japa- 
nese once more wanted to talk about 
“fundamentals.” He added: “We have 
been talking about that for six months. 
What we need is the nitty-gritty of what 
the telecommunications rules and regula- 
tions are going to be.” 

Washington officials are increasing- 
ly annoyed at Japan for not opening more 
markets to U.S. firms. Missouri Republi- 
can John Danforth, who heads the Sen- 
ate’s International Trade Subcommittee, 
reflects a growing mood. Said he: “The 
US. has been a sort of benevolent chump. 


| We should find some specific means of 
| inflicting at least some economic pain 
| on the Japanese.” Even after the end 


of controls, Japanese automakers may 
find that the US. is not a very friendly 
market. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by Gi- 
sela Bolte/Washington and Joe Szczesny/Detroit 
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Dreaming of musical gold 









rom the viewing audience 
(65 million in the US. 
alone) to its stars (Tina 
Turner, Bruce Spring- 
steen), nearly everything 
about last week’s Gram- 
my Awards ceremony 
was oversize. The 
whole business, in fact, 
is Big Enterprise at 
work. About 85% of 
the U.S. record indus- 
try is controlled by six 
mega-diskeries: CBS, Warner, RCA, 
MCA, Capitol and PolyGram. Even so, 
20 of last week’s 67 Grammys were won 
by the products of such offbeat labels 
as Arhoolie, Top Hits, Reunion 
and Delos. These names rep- 
resent the recording busi- 
ness’s vibrant flip side, a 
growing industry of as 
many as 2,000 small, inde- 
pendent companies. 

As profit-making ven- 
tures, tiny record companies 
are sometimes as shaky as a nee- 
dle on a warped LP. Yet music buffs and 
entrepreneurs are lured into the business 
by the long-shot chance of spinning gold. 
| “All of them are so excited,” says Keith 
Fields, whose Georgia Record Pressing 
company manufactures disks for dozens 
of the small firms. “They're all convinced 
they can make it.” The companies have 
been helped by an industry boom, which 
pushed sales up about 10% last year, to an 
estimated $4.2 billion. 

The giant record companies have 
grown so enamored of the successful rock 
market that they have passed up many 
smaller pockets of popularity in jazz, folk 
and urban-teen music. Like 





boutiques, the tiny firms 
cater to special tastes 
and keep overhead low. 
Major labels sometimes 
spend as much as 
$500,000 to record and pro- 
mote an album, which 
means they must sell at 

least 200,000 disks to 
make a profit. The indepen- 
dents can earn money on 
record sales of 1,000 
or less. 

Perhaps the most 
financially savvy of 
the independents is 
Windham Hill, a 
Palo Alto, Calif., 
company started 

nine years ago by Carpenter-Guitarist 
William Ackerman, then 26. He bor- 
rowed $5 from each of 60 friends to record 
an album of his own called Jn Search of 
the Turtle’s Navel. From the out- 
set, Ackerman groomed his 
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disks for the baby boom generation, an 
audience that he felt was growing tired of 
rock. He recorded melodic albums like Pi- 
anist George Winston’s Autumn, which 
cost just $1,720 to produce but has sold 
more than 500,000 copies. Some critics re- 
gard Windham Hill's silky sound as yup- 
pie Muzak, but young professionals can- 


not get enough of it. Sales reached $20 | 


million last year, up 230% from 1983. 
Ackerman now chums with Apple Com- 
puter Chairman Steven Jobs and gives 
lectures on his success at Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Business. 
The appeal of much independent mu- 
sic is too narrow to interest many radio 
stations, so the little companies must find 
other ways to promote and sell their 
wares. Tom Rush, a popular folk singer of 
the 1960s who started his own Night 
Light label in 1976, boosts his mail-order 
sales with ads in The New 
Yorker. Manhattan’s Se- 
lect Records gave its 
rap single Roxanne, 
Roxanne (sales: 
300,000) a fast start last 
November by persuading 
music-store clerks to blast 


tems, a promotion ploy that big- 
ger companies had overlooked. 

The small firms scrimp every way 
possible. For example, they 
avoid long, self-indulgent 
recording sessions. 
Says Folk Singer 
John Stewart: “Be- 
fore I step into the 
studio, I know ev- 
ery note I’m going 
to play.” Hisker 
Di, a trio on 
California’s SST 
label, recorded a 
two-disk punk masterpiece in just 45 
hours. Artists on small labels also go with- 
out such freebies as drinks and buffets, 
which have become staples at some 

music firms. Refreshments at 

Twin/Tone Records in Minne- 

apolis, for example, are limit- 
ed to an occasional twelve- 

pack of beer. 
Since the little diskeries 
~% usually cannot afford to buy 
proven talent, they often re- 
cruit unknowns and has-beens. When 
Don Tolle of Atlanta started his Noble 
Vision country-music label in 1979, he 
had no artists. He tracked down Jim Gla- 
ser, a once successful singer who had 
grown fat and unhappy playing in motel 
bars. After finding a financial backer, 
Hal Oven, they recorded an old song of 
Glaser’s and turned it into a hit by 
making phone calls to 1,100 radio sta- 
tions. That led to an album, The Man in 
the Mirror, which has stayed on the coun- 
try charts for 67 weeks, a smash by any 


the song on their sound sys- | 
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Troubled Hunts 


Is there a silver lining? 





hen Texas Oilmen Nelson Bunker 
Hunt and his brother William Her- 
bert went headlong into the silver market 
in 1979 and 1980, they pushed the value of 
the precious metal from $6 to $50 per oz. 
and accumulated a hoard worth about $10 
billion. That forced up the cost of every- 
thing from photographic 
film to jewelry, and tempt- 
ed thousands of Americans 
to sell the family sterling. 
But the Hunts lost as much 
as $1 billion in a day inear- 
ly 1980, when the specula- 
tive bubble burst and silver 
prices collapsed. Five years 
later, the Hunt family’s 
woes continue to grow. 
The Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission 
last week accused the 
brothers and seven cospeculators of ille- 
gally manipulating the silver market to 
drive up the price. The complaint charges | 
that over a period of six months in 1979- 
80 the Hunts employed a global network 
of buyers to acquire more than 100 mil- 
lion oz. of silver, or about half the world’s 
annual production. If found guilty, the 
Hunts and the others could face fines ap- 
proaching $1 million. Moreover, they 
could be barred from commodity futures | 
markets. A Hunt lawyer, Walter Roach, 
called the accusations baseless and said 
the brothers would fight them. “The 
Hunts were totally aboveboard,” he said. 








Bunker down 





ife is growing ever more litigious for the 

bodacious Hunts. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service is attempting to collect from 
them more than $230 million in back taxes 
arising from the silver speculation. The 
Texas-size case—one of the largest IRS 
claims ever against a family fora single tax 
year—grows out of $163.1 million that was 
transferred in 1980 by Bunker Hunt and 
his wife Caroline to their three children 
and two sons-in-law. The Government 
contends that the transfers were gifts and 
that the elder Hunts owe some $112 mil- | 


charges, saying the transactions were 
loans and therefore not taxable. 

Lenders, too, are getting tough with 
the Hunts. The principal banks used by 
Hunt International Resources, a huge 
sugar refiner and drilling-rig operator, 
have stopped paying some of the compa- 
ny’s bills. The firm two weeks ago said 
that it would probably never be able to 
repay all of its $295 million in defaulted 
loans. One result: company paychecks 
were bouncing last week. Until recently, 
the banks were willing to keep lending to 
the company. Now the impatient institu- 








measure. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported | tions are putting heavy pressure on Hunt 
by Dorothy Ferenbaugh/New York and | International to sell its assets in order to 
Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles pay off its mounting debts. t 
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If you were excited by our last offer of And that includes unlimited mileage. 
incredibly low rates on some really high-per Now you can also rent the totally new 
formance cars, you won't be able to stand it 1985 Pontiac Grand Am, as part of the same 
when you read this! incredible deal. 

You can rent a Can't wait 
Chevrolet Camaro to get your hands 
or a Pontiac on one? For re- 
Firebird for just servations, call 
$32.95 a day on 800-CAR-RENT™ 
weekdays, or just or your travel 
$29.95 a day on weekends. consultant 


i/f National Car Rental 


YOU DESERVE NATIONAL ATTENTION® 
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AMOUSENOLD 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY © 1985, National Car Rental System, Inc 
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Business Notes 





Taking Aim at CBS 


The schematic eye that CBS uses 
as its television symbol seemed almost 
to blink and grow bleary last week. 
Since January the big broadcasting 
conglomerate (1984 sales: $4.9 billion) 
has been under attack from Fairness in 
Media, a conservative group endorsed 
by North Carolina Senator Jesse 
Helms. It wants to acquire the compa- 
ny in order to eliminate what the right- 
wing outfit calls the television net- 
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Ted Turner 





week's end CBS appeared headed for 
more troubles after rumors started that 
Ted Turner, the flamboyant chairman of Atlanta-based Turner 
Broadcasting System, was about to attempt a hostile takeover. 
Those reports pushed stock of CBS up $4 on Friday, to 88. 

An attorney for Turner Broadcasting (estimated 1984 sales: 
$300 million) met with FCC commissioners last week and suppos- 
edly discussed the possible acquisition of CBS. Turner denied that 
the talks concerned a CBS buy-out. He said Charles Ferris, a 
Turner attorney, had made inquiries to the FCC about license- 
transfer procedures and that the talks were “not related to any 
particular broadcast group.” On Wall Street, analysts doubted 
Turner had the financial clout to launch a successful fight for CBS. 


Boston’s Embattled Bank 


“They were very nice people who always treated me like a 
gentleman,” the former bank teller told a reporter last week. The 
retiree acknowledged cutting some legal corners when dealing 
with members of a reputed Mob family who made unusually 
large cash deposits. Said he: “What are you going to do, give 
them the third degree?” Boston’s First National Bank, his for- 
mer employer, no doubt wishes the teller had done just that. Two 
congressional panels are probing the banking company (assets: 
$21 billion), suspecting that it has been involved, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, in money laundering, the booming illegal business of cov- 
ering up the source of income earned from drug trafficking and 
other crimes. 

The federal scrutiny became public last month when the Bos- 
ton institution paid a record $500,000 fine for making unreported 
cash shipments of $1.2 billion to and from several foreign banks. 
Since then, William L. Brown, the bank’s chairman, has contend- 
ed that First National began reporting the shipments, as required 
by law, as soon as it was warned, in June 1984, about its practices. 
But last week federal regulators said they had informed First Na- 
tional about its foreign cash transactions in 1982. 





Shining Again for McDonald’s 


Back in 1969 and 1970, Andrew Hugh McLaughlin flipped 
hamburgers at a McDonald’s restaurant in Mount Lebanon, Pa., 
and it made him realize he wanted to do more with his life. He did. 
Today McLaughlin, 30, is a physician in Ohio. Now he and 16 oth- 
er former McDonald's workers who have risen beyond Big Macs 
are about to become somewhat famous too. Starting in April, a 
new McDonald's TV commercial will feature them in scenes from 
their current jobs, wearing caps like the ones they wore under the 
golden arches. McLaughlin might be seen, stethoscope in hand, 
listening to a patient's heartbeat. United Airlines Copilot Tom Lo- 
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work’s predominantly liberal bias. At | 








sasso, 45, who worked for McDonald’s while at Colorado State 
College, will be at the controls of a Boeing 767. 

McDonald's chose its McStars from 7,500 alumni who re- 
sponded to newspaper ads placed by the company in January 
Each will be paid the standard screen actor's fee of $317.40 plus 
residuals. Fame or success in high-powered careers was not re- 
quired for selection: an electric company lineman, a barber and a 
flight attendant are among the chosen. To promote burgers but 
not burgomasters, all politicians were eliminated from conten- 
tion. That knocked out Tulsa Mayor Terry Young. 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 


Valium by Another Name 


Taking Valium has become as 
much a part of modern life-styles as 
messy divorces and mounting credit- 
card bills. In 1984 Americans seek- 
ing temporary relief from anxiety 
filled 25 million prescriptions for the 
drug, making it the top-selling mild 
tranquilizer, with about 50% of the | 
market. Valium earned $240 million 
in the US. last year for its Swiss- 
based manufacturer, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, which developed the drug in 
the early 1960s. Its price is high: pa- 
tients pay as much as $25 for 100 5-mg tablets. 

Last week, though, Hoffmann-La Roche's patent on Valium 
expired. From now on, other companies will be able to market 
the drug under its generic name, diazepam. William Haddad, 
president of the Generic Pharmaceutical Industry Association, 
expects that within three months as many as ten firms will gain 
federal approval to sell the drug and will charge 80% less than 
Valium’s price. Hoffmann-La Roche makes its tablets with the 
letter V in the center to create brand identification, but it seems 
to be preparing for a drop in sales. In January the company laid 
off 9% of the work force at its U.S. subsidiary in Nutley, N.J. 
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The top-selling tranquilizer 





The Ground Crew Walks Out 


Pan American Airways flew past one patch of labor turbu- 
lence last week but then jetted straight into another. The ailing 
airline (1984 revenues: $3.68 billion), which has not shown a 
profit since 1980, grounded most of its U.S. flights after some 
5,700 mechanics, baggage handlers and other ground workers 
walked off the job Thursday shortly after midnight. The strike 
by members of the Transport Workers Union, which also sharp- 
ly curtailed Pan Am’s overseas operations, began less than 48 
hours after the carrier had agreed to a new contract with its 
nearly 1,500 pilots. 

The T.W.U. talks collapsed when 
union negotiators refused to accept a com- 
pany proposal calling for hefty cutbacks in 
pension and health care plans, along with 
5% annual wage hikes through 1987. Union 
members have not had a raise since they 
agreed to defer a 14% pay increase in 1980. 
“I expect a long strike,” said Michael Ba- 
kalo, a T.W.U. vice president. Securities 
analysts noted that the airline has some 
$400 million in cash on hand that it could 
use to cushion the impact ofa lengthy walk- 
out. But a protracted struggle could severely 
harm both the troubled airline and the 
strikers. 
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Picketing Pan Am 
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‘ na small courtroom in Orange County, 
Calif., last week, Attorney Allen Mill- 
stone pointed sadly to his wheelchair- 
bound client. In 1983 James Higgins had 
been a vigorous young man of 18 when he 
went to Disneyland and took a ride on 
Space Mountain. As the roller coaster 
rounded a bend, the youth was suddenly 
thrown from the rocket car. Through Dis- 
ney’s negligence, argued Millstone, Hig- 
gins is a paraplegic. Twenty-four hundred 
miles away in Florida, in another Orange 
County courtroom, an equally sad story 
was unfolding. While Marietta and Harry 
Goode listened closely, Lawyer Philip 
Freidin recounted a tragic 1977 family 
outing to Disney World during which the 
couple’s four-year-old son slipped away 
and drowned in the moat in front of Cin- 
derella Castle. The amusement park, 
charged Freidin, had failed to guard the 
waterway properly 

Normally, sympathy-evok- 
Ing cases like these are prized 
by personal-injury lawyers, who 
usually win a healthy majority 
of their suits—and collect a 
third of any winnings. But even 
the most combative attorneys 
are inclined to shake their 
heads when the defendant is 
Walt Disney Productions 
Against the huge entertainment 
complex, personal-injury spe- 
cialists are hardly ever victori- 
ous. The company’s astonishing 
success is the result of a combi- 
nation of safety-minded care 
and case-hardened lawyering 

Disney refuses to disclose 
the annual number of injuries 
at the California and Florida 
parks, which draw more than 
30 million visitors a year, but 
there is little doubt that thou- 
sands occur. The majority nev- 
er result in suits at all, thanks to 
quick soothing from Disney 
Says Mike McCray, Disneyland’s lawyer 
since 1955: “If people get wet, we've got 
clothes dryers, and we dry them off. Be- 
fore they know it, they’re back out there 
having fun.” 

Once a suit is filed, however, Disney 
takes a tough stance, rarely settling out of 
court for large sums. There are excep- 
tions: the family of a 57-year-old man 
who drowned after skimming down a 
River Country slide at Disney World, al- 
though a lifeguard was on duty, got 
$250,000. But generally, says McCray, “if 
they come in and want a lot of money, 
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'No Mickey Mousing Around 


In court, Disney hardly ever loses an injury case 




































Today, Disney says, fewer than 100 
lawsuits are filed each year, and plaintiffs’ 
attorneys concede that all are uphill bat- 
les. In the Higgins case, Disney contends 
the youth had been drinking and caused 
the roller-coaster accident himself. In Or- 
lando, the company argues that the moat 
in which the boy drowned was safeguard- 
ed by at least two fences 

The advantage, lawyers maintain, is 
Disney's right from the time of the acci- 
dent. Employees quickly summon super- 
visors and “security hosts” to round up 
witnesses and interview the injured, who 


they're gonna have to fight for it. If we | are often their own worst enemies. Says 
didn’t take that attitude, we'd maybe have | Orlando Attorney John Overchuck: “It’s 


100 the 


as many as times lawsuits.” 
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your dignity that really is on the line, and 
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Plaintiff Higgins with mother, top; the Space Mountain ride, below 
“If they want a lot of money, they're gonna have to fight for it.” 


| Hinson/Orlando 


| They stopped 


| land) testified in reverential tones. Sighs 
| the attorney: “You'd ask them who de- 


God knows what you'll say at the time: ‘I 
should have been looking where I was go- 
ing. How stupid of me.’ Alert Disney 
staffers write it all down. 

In court, Disney cultivates other plus- 
es. Attorney Carl Hovland’s experience 
with one case is typical. A woman and her 
son were taking Disneyland’s Autopia car 
ride in 1975 when a 16-ft.-long branch 
from a eucalyptus tree fell in their path. | 
their car, but others 
rammed them from behind. Hovland fig- 
ured he could win on several points: a tree 
in rotten condition, a poorly designed 
roadway and cars without headrests. Af- 
ter a seven-week trial, the jury deliberated 
only 1% hours. Verdict: zip. 

Disney brought in its own tree expert, 
who keeps a book on every tree in the 
park. Says Hovland: “His image, German 
accent—everything was perfect. He 
couldn't explain why the tree fell. And if 
he couldn't, who could? The jury decided 
it was an act of God.” Disney's squeaky- 
clean employees (“who all wore Mickey 
Mouse watches and buttons,” notes Hov- 





signed this ride, and they'd say, 
= ‘Walt.’ Disney also requested 
© an on-site visit for the jurors, a 
= common company tactic, say 
lawyers. Hovland successfully 
objected, so Disney brought 
; the cars to the courthouse park- 
ing lot instead. The jurors 
were entranced. Says Hovland 
“Here I was trying to convince 
them that the cars were dan- 
gerous, and they were asking 
the judge if they could go for a 
ride.” 

Disney’s final trump card is 
that both of its parks are locat- | 
ed in communities that are 





more than happy to have them 
and the jobs they generate 
Pressing a case against the 
company on its home ground, 
contends Florida Attorney 
James Sisserson, is “like suing 
God in the Vatican.” Lawyers 
find they have to tread a very | 
fine line, says Hovland, be- 
tween admitting “we all love Disney and 
noting that even the most perfect person 
makes a mistake once in awhile.” But ju- 
rors by and large remain unconvinced 
about Disney’s fallibility 

Even some plaintiffs’ attorneys seem 
to have nagging doubts about attacking 
the Magic Kingdom. Says Stanley Jacobs, 
a Los Angeles lawyer who has lost only 
six cases in 25 years of practice, two of 
them to Disney: “I have never been as im- 
pressed with an operation as I have been 
with the Disneyland amusement park. I 
think Disney wins because it deserves to 
most of the time.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Meg Grant/Los Angeles and Sandra 
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Psychiatric Help 





New tool for poor defendants 


he vote was 8 to 1, and the majority 
opinion was cast in the sort of expan- 

sive language not usually found in the 
fractionated Supreme Court of late. “A 
criminal trial is fundamentally unfair,” 
| wrote Justice Thurgood Marshall, “if the 
state proceeds against an indigent defen- 
dant without making certain that he has 
access to the raw materials integral to the 
building of an effective defense.” Specifi- 


cally, said the court, defendants who | 


plead not guilty by reason of insanity are 
entitled to a psychiatrist’s help in prepar- 
ing and presenting their cases. 

The decision overturned the convic- 
tion and death sentence of Glen Burton 
Ake, who killed a minister and his wife in 
Oklahoma in 1979 at the start of a 
monthlong crime spree. Ake pleaded in- 


sanity and asked for a psychiatric exami- | 


nation to evaluate his mental state at the 
time of the crime. The state refused and 
unsuccessfully argued before the Supreme 
Court that providing psychiatrists would 
prove too costly. Ake now faces a new 
trial. The wider effect of the court's ruling 
was not immediately clear. Forty-two 
states as well as the Federal Government 
already make psychiatrists available to 
poor defendants in certain circumstances. 

Criminal-law experts are unsurprised 
by the seemingly liberal thrust of the de- 
cision. “I would have been surprised if 
they had gone the other way,” says Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Professor Philip 
Kurland. The right of everyone to an ef- 
fective defense is endorsed by virtually all 
political factions, notes Yale Kamisar of 
the University of Michigan Law School. 
“People dig in their heels only when pro- 
tections are extended that appear to 
handcuff police search and confession 
procedures.” 

While focusing on the right to psychi- 
atric help, Marshall's opinion hinted that 
states may be required to provide poor de- 
fendants with other experts. Ballistics 
specialists, forexample. Nor did Marshall 
restrict aid to indigents accused of crimes 
carrying the death penalty. Chief Justice 
Warren Burger, in a concurring opinion, 
would have made such a distinction, guar- 


anteeing psychiatric aid only for capital | 


cases 
The lone dissenter, Justice William 
Rehnquist, criticized the decision as “too 
broad,” giving poor defendants what 
amounts to a new “defense advocate.” An 
indigent may be entitled “to an indepen- 
dent psychiatric evaluation,” wrote 
Rehnquist, but “not to a defense consul- 
| tant.” Kamisar found Rehnquist's dissent 
“the surprising thing about this case. He 
could have concurred but said the right 
should be limited to capital cases or to 
cases when a showing of psychiatric need 
has been made. But he dissented instead.” 
Chided Kamisar: “He's determined to 
show he’s the Clint Eastwood of the Su- 


preme Court.” a 
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| The Cray XMP is going to school, thanks to the lobbying of Cornell's Wilson, inset 
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Matriculating at Supercomputer U 





The U.S. earmarks powerful new machines for college campuses 


hen University of Illinois Astro- 
physicist Larry Smarr discovered 
that the computers on campus were too 
small to simulate the behavior of quasars, 
those mysterious and distant starlike ob- 
jects, he began casting around for a ma- 
chine that could do the job. But Smarr 
soon realized that most of the hundred or 
sO supercomputers powerful enough to 
serve his needs were either in the hands of 
private industry or tied up doing work for 
the Department of Defense. He finally 
had to use an American-made Cray | at 
West Germany's Max Planck Institut. 
“The Germans were extremely gracious,” 
he says. “But it was somewhat ironic.” 
Smarr may soon be able to spend 
more time in Illinois. Last week the Na- 
| tional Science Foundation announced 
that he would be taking charge of one of 
the new supercomputer centers it is estab- 
lishing at four U.S. universities. The se- 
lected schools—Princeton, Cornell, the 
University of California at San Diego 
(UCSD) and the University of Illinois at 
Urbana/Champaign—were immediately 
dubbed the “supercomputer U's.” Their 
néw machines, acquired through a $200 
million NSF grant, will be the core ofa net- 
work connecting some 30 other schools. 
The network should dramatically in- 
crease the high-speed computing power 
available to thousands of researchers. 

For many scientists and engineers, 
the Government's action came none too 
soon. Progress in every field of science, 
from molecular biology to particle phys- 
ics, has become increasingly dependent 
on massive computing power. Scientists 
using supercomputers have been able to 





pry into nature in a way not possible be- 
fore. By simulating everything from wind 
turbulence to gravitational fields, they 
have studied the mechanisms of thunder- 
storms, the optimum shape of an H- 
bomb, even the structure of the universe. 
Says Cornell Physicist Kenneth Wilson, 
the Nobel laureate who led the lobbying 
effort that resulted in last week’s an- 
nouncement: “The stakes are enormous.” 

Indeed, U.S. scientists in recent years 
have been losing their competitive edge 
over colleagues in Europe and Asia. The 
NSF program that provided schools with 
state-of-the-art computers throughout the 
1950s and 1960s was halted in 1972. 
Meanwhile, the governments of France, 
Germany, England and Japan aggressive- 
ly subsidize supercomputer purchases for 
their leading universities. Says NSF Pro- 
gram Director Larry Lee: “It will take the 
U.S. a good two years to catch up.” 

Scientists are already queuing up with 
their pet projects. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Economist Lawrence Klein wants 
supercomputer time to build a compre- 
hensive model of the world economy. At 
the University of Illinois, Meteorologist 
Robert Wilhelmson hopes to simulate the 
birth of a tornado. Hidenori Murakami, a 
structural engineer at UCSD, aims to pre- 
dict the effects of earthquakes on sky- 
scrapers, bridges and other structures. 
And at Cornell, researchers working un- 
der Wilson want to use their new machine 
to design a supercomputer a thousand 
times more powerful than the one they are 
about to receive. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/New York and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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Aroyal welcome: Owner Murdoch greets Queen Elizabeth Il during last week's visit 


Happy Birthday, London Times 


The 200-year-old paper seems ready to erase years of red ink 


braham Lincoln compared its power 

to the surging Mississippi River. Jane 
Austen found it so indispensable that she 
ironed it out when it was damp. Thacker- 
ay endured its “rather shabby pay,” Cole- 
ridge tried in vain to join its staff, and 
Dickens endured its critical contempt. It 
accompanied the Light Brigade to the 
Valley of Death in the Crimea, and 
climbed with Edmund Hillary up Mount 
Everest. Although it proudly displays the 
royal coat of arms on its masthead, in an 
1830 obituary it described the standard of 
conduct of King George IV as “little high- 
er than that of animal indulgence,” and 
when Queen Victoria wrote a letter an- 
swering its criticism, the editors declined 
to publish it on the ground that they had 
printed one letter from her already 

The subject of this veneration and oc- 
casional abuse is the London Times 
Founded in 1785, it still commands the at- 
tention of Britain's highest and mightiest 
Last week, at the acme ofa 200th-anniver- 
sary celebration that has already included 
two TV shows, a souvenir book and numer- 
ous encomiums from rivals, the paper 
played host for four hours to Queen Eliza- 
beth II and Prince Philip. Dressed in a 
plaid suit and mauve hat, Her Majesty vis- 
ited the freshly painted newsroom, known 
as “the pit,” and chatted with dozens of 
employees, from reporters in white shirts 
to pressmen in working clothes. The pa- 
per’s labor editor caused a brief commo- 
tion when he told BBC radio listeners that 
the Queen had commented on the cause of 
a protracted miners’ strike; the royal fam- 
ily is expected not to discuss politics, and 
the paper quickly retracted the remarks 
The Queen Mother still plans to come to 
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lunch. And Prince Charles and Princess 
Diana are scheduled to attend an outdoor 
Times gala complete with fireworks at 
Hampton Court Palace in July 

The jubilation has been made all the 
more exuberant by the recollection that 
the paper has repeatedly seemed likely to 
die. A money loser, the Times was shut 
down for a year in 1978 and 1979 by strik- 
ing craft workers, who opposed the instal- 
lation of modern technology. In October 
1980, faced with mounting deficits, then 
Owner Lord Thomson said he would fold 
the Times unless he found a buyer within 
five months. When he found one, his 
choice seemed to much of the staff, and to 
many of the 7imes’s top-drawer readers, a 
fate worse than death: Australian Press 
Lord Rupert Murdoch, proprietor of the 
tabloid daily Sun, which features scream- 
ing headlines and photographs of naked 
women, and the equally lowbrow Sunday 
News of the World. As proof of his good 
intentions, Murdoch recruited Harold 
Evans, for 14 years the esteemed editor of 
the separate Sunday Times, to run the dai- 
ly edition; within 13 months, Murdoch 
sacked him. Like his predecessor, Mur- 
doch confronted unions and threatened to 
shut down forever 

During 1984, however, daily circula- 
tion Jumped 23.6%, to 457,000, and adver- 
lising grew to 33% of the total page space 
(compared with 28% three years ago). In- 
deed, Murdoch now projects that the 
Times will go into the black by June, for 
the first time since 1977 

Editorially, the paper has shifted to the 
rightand takesa hard line against the Sovi- 
et Union, but is not inflexible. Much of the 
renascence has come from Murdoch’s pop- 
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ularizing influence: pictures are biggerand 
crisper, and sober news coverage is offset 
by lively squibs on crime, popular culture, 
celebrities and human interest. Murdoch 
has even added a circulation-boosting 
cash-giveaway game, patterned on bingo 
but given the dignified appellation Portfo- 
lio. Asa result, the paper seems more up to 
date and less august. Journalist Anthony 
Sampson contends that the Times “has lost 
interest in international news and become 
more parochial, obsessed with day-to-day 
happenings. I find it depressing, like a 
stately old home that has been thrown 
open to the public.” 

Still, the Times retains much ofits pres- 
tige, and the devotion of its readers, re- 
nowned for the variety, scholarliness and 
eccentricity of their letters to the editor 
Former Labor Party Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson, now Lord Wilson, calls the 
Times ‘an essential newspaper. I read it 
with enjoyment, although I have never 
really agreed with it.” His old rival, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, pointed up 
the paper’s unique status during.a toast last 
month at the British embassy in Washing- 
ton. At a dinner to honor the 200th anni- 
versary of U.S.-British diplomatic re- 
lations, with President Reagan in atten- 
dance, Thatcher said, “I should also men- 
tion that 1985 marks the 200th anniversa- 
ry ofa famous British institution, the Times 
newspaper.” — By William A. Henry lll. 
Reported by John Wright/London 
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Rebuking the New York Times 





fter Leslie Gelb resigned as director of 

the State Department's Bureau of Po- 
litico-Military Affairs in 1979, his former 
employer, the New York Times, wel- 
comed him back as national security cor- 
respondent. His stint in Government, after 
all, had only enhanced his sources. Last 
week, however, Gelb was declared perso- 
na non grata at a key stop on his beat: the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. The 
director, Lieut. General John Chain Jr., 
who has been cooperative with journalists, 
ordered his staff not to speak to Gelb 
again. The reason was a report by Gelb in 
the Feb. 13 edition of the Times that | 
described U.S. contingency plans for plac- 
ing nuclear weapons in foreign countries 
and Puerto Rico. Before it was published, 
Secretary of State George Shultz asked the 
paper to quash the story. Said Chain: “Dis- | 
closure of this type of information contrib- | 
utes little to the public’s understanding 
and serves only to aid our potential adver- 
sary.” The 7imes replied that everything 
in Gelb’s story had already been reported 
in the foreign press. Executive Editor 
A.M. Rosenthal said the development 
would not affect Gelb’s work: “He is some- 
one sources like because he knows more 
than the people he is talking to.” i 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
Credibility at Stake 


ibel suits are a clumsy, costly and inefficient way of getting at the truth. The 

defending press can be grateful not to have to pay out the millions of dollars 
demanded in the Westmoreland and Sharon cases (large awards were becoming 
fashionable), but it cannot be happy about the prolonged and critical examina- 
tion of flaws in its newsgathering processes. 

Nowadays it is hard to find a foundation that hasn't scheduled a seminar 
about press credibility or a talk show that isn’t discussing it. The press has been 
on a binge of self-consciousness for some time. Since it regards itself as more reli- 
able and more professional than it used to be, why does it get less respect than 
Rodney Dangerfield? 

The change in public attitudes over the years can be traced in three popular 
films—the early Front Page, which sentimentally celebrated cynical and amoral 
Chicago newspapering; All the President's Men, which ennobled the journalism 
that brought down Nixon; and the more recent Absence of Malice, which exam- 
ined the way an unfeeling reporter damages personal lives. Both the latter mov- 
ies, unlike Front Page, argue that the press does matter; the first for the good it 
can do, the second for the harm. What caused the change in attitude? In his vale- 
dictory speech last year as president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, Creed Black, publisher of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader, \a- 
mented: “We are blamed for the sins 
and shortcomings of what television, 
which is basically an entertainment 
medium, calls news.” 

Black’s speech broke a long truce 
between newspapers and television, 
which find themselves unhappily 
linked in the public mind as “the me- 
dia.” They are at best wary colleagues: 
one gets all the glamour and pay, while 
the other does most of the grunt work. 
Last month the Poynter Institute for 
Reagan's hand-to-the-ear gambit Media Studies in St. Petersburg, Fla., 

brought the two sides together to dis- 
cuss press credibility. There were a few sharp words. Miffed at the cracks about 
TV entertainment, Don Hewitt, producer of CBS's 60 Minutes, wondered about 
“all that junk” —advice columns, features, horoscopes—in newspapers. Eugene 
Patterson, a veteran newspaper editor who is chairman of the institute, phrased 
the charge against the tube a little differently from Black: through television, “the 
public got a look at us and didn’t like what it saw.” Television feeds egos; in some, 
said Patterson, it produces “attack journalism—let the public see how big we are 
and how we can shove people around.” To NBC’s John Chancellor, “the main cul- 
prit is the televised press conference: the public suddenly saw people asking nasty 
questions of the President of the U.S.” Since the visual impression matters so 
much on television, Chancellor also brought up “the Ronald Reagan cupped-ear 
gambit. The press is deliberately and systematically kept away from him. All you 
hear is a bunch of monkeys screaming at him when they could easily have been 
brought right up, and the President could have stood and talked in a conversa- 
tional tone. That is killing us, and it’s not hurting Ronald Reagan one bit, and 
they know it.” 

But, of course, all the participants agreed, there are other reasons for public 
animus toward the press, including such familiar problems as invasions of priva- 
cy and lack of fairness. Inevitably such confessional sessions begin to sound like 
those jock beer commercials: “More accuracy!” “Less arrogance!” 

The news is that the press is at last beginning to shed its romantic image of 
itself as the lone public defender pure of heart, pursuing all those other rascals. 
To the public, the press is not David among Goliaths; it has become one of the 
Goliaths, Big Media, a combination of powerful television networks, large maga- 
zine groups and newspaper chains that are near monopolies. It often seems as 
unreachable as the Government or any big corporation. The public might agree 
that the press, while making money, often does good (though not always in a 
lovable manner). It peeks behind doors; it tries to get at the truth by exposing 
wrongdoing, detecting deception, piercing propaganda, deflating inflated 
reputations, questioning motive. Its attitude, which it has preached and prac- 
ticed, is skepticism. Now, it finds, the public is applying that skepticism to 
the press. 
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“By the way, the only 

other fan letter I’ve 

ever written was to 

Roy Rogers some 30 
years ago.” 

M. K., Nebraska 


That compliment came at 
the end of a delightful letter 
from a lady in Nebraska. 


It seems she first learned 
about our one-of-a-kind 
whisky at her dentist's office. 
“T read a story about Maker's 
Mark in a magazine (who 
knows how old it was) that | 
picked up in the waiting room. 
Unfortunately I didn’t have 
sense enough to go right out 
and buy it. 


“Now, I've purchased my 
first bottle and it is truly, 
without question, the smooth- 
est, most wonderfully-flavored 
whisky I have ever tasted. 


"T’ve made it my personal 
brand and share it only with 
those who don’t burden the 
flavor with mix of any kind. 
They can have that other 
brand. 


“My search is over. I know 
I'll never find anything better.” 


There’s little we need or want 
to add to her letter except to 
say that if your search isn’t 
over—if you've yet to find a 
bottle of Maker’s Mark—write 
us. We'll do our best to head 
you in the right direction. 


Ra Jormuuls, 


Bill Samuels Jr., President 


MAKER'S MARK DISTILLERY, LORETTO, KY 40037, © PROOF 








So GMAC lets you select the It’s a free information guide from 
term—depending on your GMAC. You may be surprised just 
needs. how easy and profitable leasing 
When you lease, you get your next GM car or light truck 
exactly what you pay for. Leas- _can be for you. 

ee car is just like renting any 

other piece of equipment. If 


you need a vehicle for two or Leasing 
three years, that’s what your is as easy as 


lease payment will be based 
on—that portion of the 
vehicle's value you're actually 
using, plus normal lease 
financing costs, license 
monthly payments because you and title fees and taxes. 
help determine the cost of the If you'd like to know more 
vehicle. You help decide the price, about the advantages of 

the options you want and how long leasing, ask your GM Dealer. 
the lease will run. Generally alonger _ for a copy of “LEASING. 
lease means lower payments. Easy for Everyone” 


An ancient proverb? Nope. Just 
a simple adage describing 
the wise use of your money. 
Especially in today’s economy. 

Leasing a new General 
Motors car or light truck can 
offer substantial advantages 
to many individuals. 
Advantages like letting you 
keep more of your money. 
That’s because you don’t need 
a major down payment with 
GMAC leasing. 

Leasing can help lower 
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Religion 


Sir Alister Hardy in Oxford study last week: no future for orthodox Christianity 


Catching an Angel in a Net 


A marine biologist with a spiritual bent wins a top award 


t is billed as the world’s most lucrative 
honor. Every year since 1973, the Tem- 
pleton Foundation® has given its Prize for 
Progress in Religion. All of the recipients 
have distinguished themselves primarily 
in spiritual endeavors. But the 1985 win- 
ner of the $185,000 award, announced last 
week, is an exception: Sir Alister Hardy, 
89, won international fame as a British 
marine biologist. His ideas, however, are 
as discomfiting for many of his fellow sci- 
entists as they are for conventional 
churchmen. Throughout his career he has 
| had an avocational curiosity about hu- 
manity’s spiritual experiences and the 
possibility of using scientific methods to 
classify and study them 

In the 1920s, Hardy began collecting 
written accounts of extraordinary reli- 
gious experiences (inexplicable feelings of 
awe, answered prayers, visions, healings 
and out-of-body projections). In 1969, 
with the aid of modest donations and pro- 
ceeds from his own speeches, he became 
the founding director of the Religious Ex- 
perience Research Unit at Manchester 
College, Oxford. 

Through newspaper appeals, pam- 
phlets and broadcasts, the research unit 
has to date accumulated 30,000 pages of 
written reports of the experiences of near- 
ly 5,000 individuals. Some are concrete 
(seeing a third eye in a friend’s forehead); 
most, however, just convey vague feelings 
like, “I was aware of something that was 
giving me strength and keeping me go- 
ing.” Hardy and his small team analyzed 
the reports and developed 92 categories of 
‘Founded and funded by 
terian layman and 
funds thal Dear his name 


John M. Templeton, U.S 
president of the mutual 
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experiences. Among them: love, “guid- 
ing” voices, sense of timelessness 

The research unit has also helped 
sponsor a survey of 1,865 Britons, asking 
what became known as “Hardy's ques- 
tion”: Had they ever been “aware of, or 
influenced by, a presence of power” dif- 
ferent from their everyday selves, whether 
or not this was referred to as God? Over- 
all, 34.6% said they had; among the better 
educated, the figure was 56% 

The calculated wispiness of Hardy's 
question reflects the unorthodox religios- 
ity of the slender, unflappable scientist 
Hardy says, “My heart is in the Church of 
England, but not my mind.” He insists: “I 
do not think there can be any future for 
orthodox Christian beliefs.” However, he 
thinks human spirituality has a great fu- 
ture. There is, of course, considerable 
skepticism about whether spiritual expe- 
riences can be studied at all with any de- 
gree of success. The late Philip Toynbee, 
a writer and critic and son of Historian 
Arnold Toynbee, wrote that Hardy's 
quest was the equivalent of “trying to 
catch an angel in his butterfly net.” 

Nonetheless, Hardy believes he is ex- 
ploring a realm that may help define the 
human race. Even though he has passed 
the reins of the Oxford research unit to 
British Botanist Edward Robinson, Har- 
dy plans to continue his own work with 
the aid of his new prize money. One day, 
he hopes, studies like his will be extended 
to Asian cultures, helping to resolve the 
skirmishing among Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. “They must realize,” he says, “that 
their different religions are all part of the 
same God.” By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by James Shepherd/Oxford 





Ecumenical Chill 


Tough words from the Vatican 


J ohn Paul II was the first Pope to wor- 
ship at Anglicanism’s Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, the first to preach in a Lutheran 
church, and the first in a millennium to 
attend the Eucharist in Istanbul alongside 
Orthodoxy’s Ecumenical Patriarch. But 
despite these gestures of friendship, sub- 
stantive progress toward Christian unity 
has nearly come to a halt during John 
Paul II's reign. Las: week a front-page 
editorial in the Vatican daily, L Osserva- 
tore’ Romano, seemed to signal that there 
is no prospect of structural reunion of the 
churches so long as this Pope’s views 
prevail 

The editorial vigorously rejected 
a 1984 German book, Unity of the 
Churches—Real Possibility, co-authored 
by the late Jesuit theologian Karl Rahner 
and Father Heinrich Fries of the Univer- 
sity of Munich. The attack was signed by 
French Dominican Daniel Ols, who 
teaches at the Pontifical Angelicum Uni- 
versity in Rome. Such an editorial does 
not carry the weight of a Vatican pro- 
nouncement, but Ols says that he was 
asked to write his piece “by the hierar- 
chy,” which would mean by key aides of 
the Pope or even by John Paul himself. 

The Second Vatican Council's Decree 
on Ecumenism declared that continuing 
church division “openly contradicts the 
will of Christ.” Rahrer and Fries, making 
liberal use of Vaticar II's concept of a “hi- 
erarchy of truths,” proposed a unification 
based upon the Bible and the doctrines 
from the first two ecu- 
menical councils. That ; 
would exclude such later 
Roman dogmas as the 
universal primacy and 
infallibility of the Pope 

Ols’ editorial accused 
the two Germans of 
“grave errors” and es- 
poused the most conserva- 
tive interpretation of Vati- 
can Il. He wrote: “The 
Church of Christ exists in 
the Catholic Church and 
the fullness of grace and of 
truth are the patrimony of the Catholic 
Church so that only she possesses the com- 
plete means for salvation.” Reunion can- 
not occur, he maintained, without other 
churches’ “assent to all and every one of 
the dogmas” professed by Rome. Vatican 
II did not explicitly make such a demand, 
which would exclude not only Protestants 
but also the Eastern Orthodox, reunion 
with whom has long been considered a 
prime personal interest of John Paul's. If 
nothing else, Ols’ declaration will heighten 
interest in the special Bishops’ Synod 
called by the Pope for next fall to re- 
examine the work of Vatican II a 
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Daniel Ols 





Show Business ——— 


New Lyrics for the Devil’s Music 


Evangelical pop makes heavenly sounds for the record industry 


f f you had to guess their name, you might 
think of the Devil's Disciples or the Beel- 
zebubs. Or perhaps the Killer Bees, which is 
what the four young men on the stage look 
like in their tight leather-and-spandex cos- 
tumes crisscrossed with garish black and 
yellow stripes. Piles of makeup, spiky hair 
and enough dangling chains 
to tie up half the elephants in 
Africa complete the picture 
of the up-to-date heavy-met- 
al rock group. Even the mu- 
sic, the sound of a swarm of 
angry insects electronically 
amplified several thousand 
times, fits the image. But 
wait; don’t walk away with- 
out listening to the words of 
their song 


The devil never pays, 
he robs like a 
thief in the night 

So many bands give 
the devil all the 
glory 

It's hard to 
understand we 
want to change 
the story 

We want to rock one 
way on and on 

You il see the light 
some aay 

Ill say Jesus is the way 


The group is actually called Stryper, a 
name inspired by the biblical assurance that 
“with His stripes we are healed” (/saiah 53: 
5). Instead of throwing drumsticks into the 
audience, these metal missionaries toss out 
about 500 imitation-leather copies of the 
New Testament. “We are rock-’n’-roll 
evangelists,” says Drummer Robert Sweet, 
24. “Stryper is a modern-day John the Bap- 
lst crying in the world of rock for those who 
don’t have the life of Christ to turn on the 
light switch, Our message is J-E-S-U-S.” 

Stryper is only one of dozens of groups 
preaching the same timeless message in 
new ways. They are all part of gospel, a 
musical category that also includes soul 
gospel and hymns. But these new enter- 
tainers create sounds that have never been 
heard in churches, sounds that range from 
Stryper’s heavy beat to Michael Card’s 
folk, from Undercover’s punk rock to the 
mellow pop of Amy Grant, who last week 
won her third Grammy for her song An- 
gels. Indistinguishable—except for their 
lyrics—from their secular counterparts, 
these performers represent one of the most 
interesting, fastest-growing trends in the 
music world: Christian contemporary mu- 
sic, or evangelical pop. Approximately 15 
million contemporary Christian albums 
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Dressed to save: Stryper gets set to sing ‘out the Word 





were sold last year, and sales exceeded $75 
million, “Urban cowboy was the theme of 
the ‘70s, and they sang about bars,” says 
Dan Harrell, a partner in the Nashville 
firm that manages Grant. “Contemporary 
Christian is the music of the "80s." 

Those in the business trace the roots of | 





the new music to the Jesus movement of the 
late ‘60s. The election of Jimmy Carter, a 
born-again Christian, gave it a boost, and 
the ascent of Ronald Reagan propelled it 
into the big time. Its chief audience is the 
generation of the New Squares, primarily 
young whites, 24 to 35, who like the beat of 
rock but disavow the drugs and sexual per- 
missiveness that are associated with it. “The 
people who buy my records like danceable, 
modern music, but they don’t want to feel 
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Amy Grant: playing hardball with the angels 
Bridging the gospel gap. 
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guilty supporting music with trashy lyrics,” 
says Steve Taylor, 27, who sings his own 
songs. “Rock is associated with evil, but 
that is guilt by association. Music is music, 
and it is the vehicle of expression for my 
generation.” 

Southern California, always the first 
with the new, is the biggest market for evan- 
gelical pop. Orange County’s radio station 
KYMS started playing nothing but contem- 
porary Christian a year ago, and is now the 
top-rated station in the area. “Our station 
offers an alternative to Prince and Madon- 
na,” says Program Director 
Greg Fast. “We don’t play 
trashy lyrics or tell dirty 
= jokes. We give you fun and 

good clean songs without hit- 
ting you over the head with 
the Bible.” So successful has 
| the 24-hour, all-Christian 
format been that Owner Paul 
| Toberty is currently convert- 
| ing his stations in Denver 
and Phoenix. The South, 
where old-fashioned gospel 
music still prevails on the re- 
| ligous stations, has been the 
most resistant to evangelical 
pop, but the movement is be- 
ginning to catch on there too. 

Its brightest starisGrant, 
24, whose Age to Age was the 
first contemporary Christian 
album to ring up sales of 
500,000. At 17 she was tour- 
ing, accompanying herselfon 
an acoustic guitar; today she 
and her ten-piece band move around the 
country in two tractor-trailers, two buses 
and one truck. She sold out Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall for a concert last year and plans be- 
fore long to fly as high as those angels she 
sings about. “I want to play hardball in this 
business,” she says. “I want to be on thesame 
level professionally with performers in all 
areas of music. I love to hear Billy Joel, Ken- 
ny Loggins and the Doobie Brothers. Why 
not? I aim to bridge the gap between Chris- 
tian and pop.” 

Though the movement is growing 
fast, few of the new contemporary Chris- 
tians yet make as much money as their 
secular look-alikes. One of their albums is 
considered a hit if it sells 100,000 copies, a 
paltry figure in the record world. But most 

| are making ends meet. Some, including 

stars like Steve Taylor and Debby Boone, 

| tithe 10% of their income to the church. 
As Taylor sings in the title song of his al- 
bum Meltdown 





Celebrity status only got in the way 

Had my hands in my pockets on the 
Judgment Day 

You can t take it with you—there’s 
fire in the hole 

Had the world by the tail, but I lost 
my soul 


— By Gerald Clarke. Reported by Patricia 
Harris/Nashville and Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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The screen was silver in 
her day, and she gave it unfor- 
gettable polish and shine. Now 
Ava Gardner, 62. is bringing her 
glow to the phosphors of the 
I'V screen for the first time. In 
three weeks Gardner will star 
on NBC's A.D., a Christians vs 
lions mini-series in which she 
plays Agrippina, Nero’s ma- 
nipulative mother. Last week 
brought the start of her seven- 
episode stint on Knots Land- 
ing, in which she portrays 
the wealthy Ruth Sumner, 


Silver glow: Gardner in A.D. 


another manipulative mother 
and one of those prime-time 
soap characters like J.R. and 
Alexis who manage to drub 
everyone the wrong way. “It's 
a whole new way of working,” 
says Gardner. “I can’t seem to 
calm down.” She took to the 
tube “mainly for the money,” 
she admits, and expects to re- 
turn to her home in London as 
soon as her Landing shooting 
schedule is finished in Holly- 
wood. “Oh television,” sighs 
Gardner. “It’s awfully small, 
isn't it?” But she is welcome 
in any size 


For his riveting perform- 
ance as Dith Pran, the Cambo- 
dian journalist in The Killing 
Fields, Haing S. Ngor, 35, 
earned an Academy Award 
nomination, but his newfound 
fame brought a far better re- 
ward: a completely unexpect- 
ed reunion with his only re- 
maining family. Ngor is a 
Cambodian physician whose 
own saga of surviving the 
brutal Khmer Rouge regime 
closely paralleled the story he 
enacts in the movie. By the 





time Ngor escaped from Cam- 
bodia in 1979, after four years 
of torture and forced labor, his 
entire family, as well as his fi- 
ancée, had been murdered by 
the Communists. Or he 
thought, until he was promot- 
ing the movie in Europe and 
received a message from Dom 
Ponn Many, a niece he had 
last seen in Phnom-Penh 
ten years ago. Now living in 
France with her husband and 
four children, she had read an 
article about the film and 
recognized her uncle. At an 
emotional airport meeting in 
Cannes, Ngor saw her chil- 
dren for the first time and in- 
vited the whole family to ac- 
company him to the Oscar 
ceremonies later this month 
“Cest magnifique,” he mur- 
mured. “I can’t believe that to- 
day we are here together. I 
found all of my family that is 
left. I can’t speak anymore. | 
am happy.” 


so 


Some people graduate from | 


Hollywood to superpower nego- 
tiations, Samantha Smith, 12. is 
doing it the other way around 
Ever since Soviet Leader Yuri 
Andropov replied to her letter 
about world peace with an invi- 
tation to Moscow in 1983, the 
schoolgirl from Manchester, 
Me., has basked in internation- 
al celebrity, chatting on TV talk 
shows and lecture podiums 
from New York to Tokyo, and 
writing a book about her peace 
initiative Journey to the Soviet 
Union). Now Miss Smith is go- 


Ngor reunited with his niece 
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Bicoastal preteen: Samantha at home in Maine with her pups 


ing to Hollywood. Starting later 
this month she will be filming 
the pilot of a new TV series 
called 55 Lime Street. In it she 
will play the daughter of Robert 
Wagner, an insurance investiga- 
tor and horse breeder who is in- 
dependently wealthy (Isn't he 
always?). Samantha’s dad Ar- 
thur says he gave the parental 
thumbs-up after meeting 
Wagner and finding him to 
be “a family man, pleasant 
and low key.” In fact, says 
Dad, Los Angeles was not at 
all what you might expect 
“Everyone we met there was 
very down-to-earth, very 
reasonable, very real.” 
Just regular folks like 
the rest of her grownup 

friends 


She may be leaving 
the U.N., but Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, 58, is not the sort to 
cool off on the sidelines 
At a Washington party cele- 
brating her imminent return to 
academe as a government pro- 
fessor at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Administration luminar- 
ies like Caspar Weinberger, 
William Casey and Edwin Meese 
toasted her grit in champion- 
ing US. foreign policy and ap- 
plauded her plans to carry on 
the battle for hearts and minds 
with a book, a weekly syndi- 
cated newspaper column on 
international affairs and a 
busy schedule of speaking en- 
gagements. Kirkpatrick mere- 
ly smiled as talk turned to 
a possible presidential candi- 
dacy in 1988, but there was 
no equivocating over a mock 
recruiting telegram from 





Georgetown’'s top-ranked 
Hoyas. “How about that!” said 
Kirkpatrick as she opened the 
accompanying gift of basket- 
ball jersey, shorts and a pair of 
snappy reflecting sunglasses 


“Go Hoyas!” she cheered. And 
look out under the hoop, you 
—By Janice Castro 


guys 













Hoya Booster Kirkpatrick 





On the Record 


Ronald Reagan, during a fare- 
well visit with retiring Secret 
Service Agent Jerry Parr, 54, 
who pushed him into his limou- 
sine during the Hinckley assas- 
sination attempt: “You want to 
just stand here, or you want to 
throw me over the couch?” 


Rowdy Gaines, Olympic gold 
medal swimmer, on his movie- 
acting ambitions: “I would 
love to be Tarzan, but it would 
depend on who Jane was.” 
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eds of the dance. 


They leap, they prance, they twist and twirl. And by 
common consent of the cognoscenti, they do it with greater 
verve and versatility than any other ballet company in the 
country. Such critical plaudits please them but the applause 
that truly delights them comes from the folks who have never 
seen a ballet before and were sure they wouldn't like it. For 
the youthful members of The Joffrey Ballet are not merely 
one of the great ballet companies of the world but a unique 
group uniquely determined to spread the gospel of the dance. 
And over the past 29 years, they have carried their 
high-spirited message to more than 500 cities in 49 states. 

Wherever they go, these Johnny Appleseeds of the 
dance spread the good news that ballet is not just alive and 
kicking high but getting sassier and classier. They do it with a 
repertory that is as varied as the strains of Mozart and the 
ardor of Aretha, with ballerinas in toe shoes and dancers in 
boots, and with a sheer joyousness that captivates and compels. 

That’s one reason we sponsored the current 7 city tour of 
The Joffrey Ballet, and in part their New York and Los 
Angeles seasons. We urge you to see it at the places and 

dates below. In our business as in yours, we need to be 
reminded that there is always fresh life in old forms and that 
the only way we can discover it is through individual 
imagination, individual innovativeness, individual creativity. 
Sponsorship of art that reminds us of these things is not 
patronage. It’s a business and human necessity. 

If your company would like to know more about corporate 
sponsorship of the performing arts, write Hamish Maxwell, 
Chairman of the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 

120 Park Avenue, N.Y 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


It ee art to make a company De, 
Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, 
Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims 
and Players; Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer, 
Léwenbrau Special and Dark Special Beers, 
Meister Brau and Milwaukee’s Best; 7UP, 
Diet 7UP, LIKE Cola and Sugar Free LIKE Cola. SSS 





The 1984-85 National Tour of the a Ballet 
the Soeerie barely = baa oa pe estou: S 1 5-16, Dorothy ¢ r Pavilion 
Ce f Los A I 6 qele anuar 16 Febr New’ % rk State 
The vatre at 9 Lincoln Cent of the Pert ming Ars New x rk iy Marc h 6-31: Pe tforming Arts Theate' 
ter. F - uditorium, Orlando. Fl 3-4; Chicago Ops a Ho 
Civic Theatre, Sa yo. CA 
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A Tough Sell for the Arts 


With Mozart and mini-series, a cable survivor hangs in 


1 t was possibly the shortest Golden Age 

on record. Between late 1980 and mid- 
1982, four cable networks offering cultur- 
al and other highbrow programming 
sprang into existence. A fifth was being 
contemplated by the Public Broadcasting 
Service. For opera fans, ballet lovers and 
others bored with traditional network 
fare, the future seemed dazzling. 

| Then the walls came tumbling down 
Two of the culture networks. CBS Cable 
and The Entertainment Channel, called it 
quits within a year of start-up. PBS's 
venture never got off the ground. Bravo, a 
pay service offering cultural programs 
and art movies, is still in operation but has 
only 109,000 subscribers. For most of the 
nation’s TV audience, just one channel re- 
mains to carry the frayed banner of cul- 
ture on cable: the Arts & Entertainment 
Network 

Created in February 1984, when the 

three-year-old ARTS network (a co-venture 
of ABC and the Hearst Corp.) acquired the 
programming of the defunct Entertain- 
ment Channel, A&E is in the midst of a 
major push for viewers and visibility. Dur- 
ing the first three months of this year, the 
network is introducing 45 new programs or 
series and has launched a multimillion- 

| dollar national advertising campaign to 
promote them. More than 12 million cable 
homes now receive some or all of A& E's 
20-hour-a-day schedule, usually as part of 
their basic cable service. Though viewer- 
shipisstilla tiny blipon A.C. Nielsen's me- 
ters, A&E is hanging in 

If A&E succeeds, it will be a tribute 

to its tortoise-like determination. From 
its start, the network has avoided the lav- 
ish spending that sank other members of 
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A&E 
produces only a few of its own shows, ac- 
quiring most of them at low cost from 
various suppliers. The largest chunk of its 
schedule consists of entertainment shows 
purchased through a special arrangement 


TV's culture club, like CBS Cable 


with the British Broadcasting Corp 
BBC programs run the gamut 


from classy mini-series Jane Eyre) to 


| music specials (An Evening with Andrew 


Lloyd Webber) and sitcoms (The Faint- 





Suchet comforts a patient in Freud 





Highbrow fare, with a boost from the BBC. 


hearted Feminist with Lynn Redgrave). 
The schedule is also filled with con- 
certs, operas, ballets and other fine-arts 
fare. But the network’s executives admit 
that they are trying to attract new viewers 
with shows of broader appeal. “We have 
a very straightforward mission,” says 
A&E President Nickolas Davatzes, “to 
provide what we think is quality and 
thought-provoking entertainment.” 
Though purists may sigh at this bow to 
the mass audience, A&E is starting to 











make its mark with some notable program 
events. Last fall it offered the U‘S. pre- 
miere of John Schlesinger’s An English- 
man Abroad, an affectionately wrought 
drama based on Actress Coral Browne's 
chance encounter with Soviet Spy Guy 
Burgess (played with world-weary charm 
by Alan Bates). In January A&E telecast 
the first modern public performance of 
Mozart's “lost” Symphony in A Minor, 
with Tom Hulce (an Oscar nominee for 
Amadeus) serving as an agreeable host. 

Not all of the channel’s BBC shows 
were worth importing. A& E’s most highly 
touted mini-series of the winter is Freud, a 
six-part bio-drama about the father of 
modern psychoanalysis (played by David 
Suchet). But the promising subject has 
been turned into plodding and uninspired 
drama, all furrowed brows and discordant 
cellos. Another British multiparter, The 
Old Men at the Zoo, adapted from Angus 
Wilson’s satirical novel about an impend- 
ing nuclear disaster, is a musty spoof of 
British politics and manners whose wit has 
not survived the transatlantic crossing 

Yet there have also been gems. One is 
Icebound in the Antarctic: Shackleton, a 
magnificent four-hour drama about the 
British polar explorer, starring David 
Schofield. Henry Shackleton was one of 
history’s most intriguing also-rans: his 
first expedition to Antarctica missed be- 
ing the first to reach the South Pole by just 
97 miles; a later one had to be aborted 
when his ship became trapped in the Ant- 
arctic ice. But few dramas have told a 
more inspiring tale of man against nature 
or better conveyed the excitement of a 
great period of exploration. Another win- 
ning import is So/o, a wry sitcom starring 
the delightful Felicity Kendal as a single 
woman who dumps her boyfriend, quits 
her job and tries to start a new life 

A&E’s heavy reliance on British pro- 
grams is something that A&E executives 
hope to alleviate gradually. Says Vice 
President of Programming Curtis Davis: 
“It's vital that a network like ours has pro- 
gramming that speaks to an American au- 
dience in an American voice.” A&E is 
looking to local communities and arts in- 
stitutions for some of that programming 
One current example is The Baltimore 
Funny Pages, a comedy series originally 
produced for a Baltimore cable channel. 
All of which, of course, will be for 








| naught if A& E cannot prove that arts on 


cable is a viable business. The channel 
charges a small fee to cable systems that 
carry it but hopes to earn most of its reve- 
nue from advertising. Though progress 
has been slow, 24 national advertisers 
have signed up thus far, and network exec- 
ulives predict that the channel will be in 
the black by 1986. “We have minded our 
knitting,” says Davatzes. “We finished 
our first year ahead of our business plan.” 
For the last best hope of culture on cable, 
that isno mean feat. —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Peter Ainslie/New York 
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“Trying to Keep that Feeling” 


A year after the Olympics, Sarajevo clings to the big time 


F° Sarajevo, the problem, of course, 
was not that it was unknown, but the 
nature of its fame. Has a history test ever 
been drawn up anywhere in the world 
that did not require the answer: “The as- 
sassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
by Gavrilo Princip in Sarajevo”? The peo- 
ple of Sarajevo have nonetheless stoically 
retained their fierce pride in a history 
rich—that is to say complicated—enough 
to explain even Princip. It is good, howev- 




















er, to have newer memories, though even 
recollections of the 1984 Winter Olympics 
touch on the subject of Princip. 

“Have you noticed,” asked Ahmed 
Karabegovic, secretary-general of the or- 
ganizing committee for the Sarajevo 
Games, “that all of the stores in the city 
still have the Olympic emblem in the win- 
dows and that many men wear this Olym- 
pic tie?” He thrust forward a cravat with a 
snowflake and five rings woven into its 
design. “It is a small thing, but it is signifi- 
cant. Before, our city was known as a 
town of ashes, the place where a war be- 
gan. Now it is a town of the Olympics and 
of friendship: much has changed.” 

One year after the closing ceremonies, 
Sarajevo clings to the Olympics with a te- 
nacity that knows a turning point when 
one comes along. The Olympic emblems 
have not come down from store windows 
nor have the ties been retired to an appro- 
priate bottom drawer because Sarajevo 
does not want to get over the Games 
Reminiscence is everywhere. Hajrudin 
Cengic. president of the town assembly's 
executive council and city coordinator for 
the Olympics, loses his managerial de- 
meanor to a faraway look: “There is not a 
single day that passes that I do not re- 
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Sledding home to the onetime Olympic Village and, inset, a downtown store 
The lasting wonder of the Games has dimmed Princip’s ghost. 


member the Olympics. The city looked 
really gorgeous to me, with people from 


| the whole world here. Only now when I 


think back do I realize how beautiful it 
really was. We are trying to keep that feel- 
ing of the Olympics. Of course it’s impos- 
sible, but we are trying.” 

They are trying with all the heart and 
skill that wrought an Olympics here in the 
first place. When the International Olym- 
pic Committee awarded the Games to Sa- 





rajevo in 1978, the town 
had a third-rate mountain 
with a few lifts for recre- 
ational skiers and no ice rink at all. They 
built two rinks and a bobsled run. They 
also cut a road up a mountain previously 
traversed only by Tito’s Nazi-fighting 
partisans, and they built hotels, cross- 
country ski trails and a network of chair 
lifts to newly hacked-out downhill and 
slalom courses. They did it all for $125 
million and produced a tidy, if not quite 
Los Angeles-size profit of $10 million 


he surplus is being used to flog the 

tourist industry generated by the bo- 
nanza of Olympic publicity and the ban- 
ishment of Princip’s ghost. Sarajevo has 
devoted a $2 million fund solely to ce- 
menting the Olympic image by staging 
additional world-class sporting events— 
world speed-skating championships, Eu- 
ropean bobsled championships and the 
like—in hopes of attracting the fans and 
tourists who follow them. So far, the strat- 
egy is working. With round-trip air fare 
from New York and seven days in a hotel 
at the foot of Olympic ski runs costing just 
$680, the tourists are coming. 

After all, an Olympian dream comes 
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in the bargain. “I want to ski the down- 
hill course where Bill Johnson won the 
gold medal,” states Philadelphian John 
O'Neil. Though he cannot understand the 
words, Rizo Uzicanin recognizes the glint 
in the American’s eye and beams at him 
from his stall in the old Turkish market 
Such tourist fantasies are warmer to Uzi- 
canin than the handcrafted woolens 
hanging from his shop front. “I’ve been on 
this corner 64 years,” he says, “since I was 
a boy of seven with my father. We have 
never seen the prosperity that we have 
here since the Olympics.” 

That prosperity and the unrelenting 
reach for the big time have not eroded the 
wonder either of the Games or of what they 
brought to Sarajevo. The children who 
moved into the apartments built toserve as 
the Olympic Village strap on their skates 
and wobble up and down the hard-packed 
snow on the sidewalks and streets. There 
are fantasies here just as surely as in Phila- 
delphia. They say with pride, “In school, 
the other kids call us ‘Olympians.’ ” A cab 
driver buzzes about town with his new CB 
radioturned uptocatcha dispatcher’s grat- 
ing squawk through the static. “We got this 
radio system new since the Olympics,” he 
boasts. “Now tourists can 
call for a taxi, and we come 
just like in other cities.” At 
the skating rink where Tor- 
vill and Dean once carved 
perfection, the jam-packed 
crowd of children looks like 
it is having recess on an oil 
slick: hardly a child in Sara- 
jevo had owned a pair of 
skates until the Olympic 
rinks were built, but they 
manage to stay upright, so 
far more on sheer enthusi- | 
asm than grace. 

In his restaurant and bar by the Mil- 
jacka River, Ferid Sultanovic settles his 
ex-weightlifter’s girth at a returning visi- 
tor’s table and tenders a drink on the 
house. “There have been many changes, 
but itis the mentality that counts,” he says. 
“We are an openhearted people, and per- 
haps the world came to know this from the 
Olympics. Many years will pass, but I do 
not think the people will change inside.” 

On a free afternoon in the middle of 
the Games last year, a taxi driver was 
asked to take a first-time visitor to one 
of Sarajevo’s historical sites. He drove 
around the city and the hillsides above for 
more than three enthusiastic hours, then 
took her to his home for thick, black cof- 
fee with his family. On returning to the 
press village, he refused payment. At the 
end ofa visit this year, another taxi pulled 
up to the modern Butmir Airport en- 
trance, where the fare was paid. Grateful- 
ly a tip was offered, but the driver de- 
clined it, “Is O.K., is enough,” he said 
in English, with a huge smile. “Come 
back.” Sultanovic was right. Nothing has 
changed inside — By BJ. Phillips 
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Hi-tech Model 907 


The Tura Collection and a Tura Eyewear Styling 


wherever fine eyewear is available ay (Pinal 


NOW RENT A NEW 
LUXURY MOTORHOME 
FORS2Q00° 


A DAY 


with coupon 






Enjoy the vacation of your 
dreams at an unbelievably 

low rate 

Rent a Class A motorhome that 
sleeps six. Luxury equipped with 
stereo, microwave and full bath 





Go round-trip or one-way. And 
you're backed by a [ree 24-hour 


Rambler 
road service from over 1250 


i service centers in the U.S 
et-a: and Canada 
Reserve yours now at your 
RV Rentals U-Haul Center. Find U-Haul ir 
the white pages 
Plus mileage (3-day min.) Expt 


More (Or your money 
at your LWJ-HAUL Center 
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Medicine 


Campus Ills 
Measles strikes U.S. colleges 


ta big-time hockey school like Boston 
University, it is not unusual for 3,500 
rabid fans to show up at a varsity ice 
hockey game. But last week the B.U. Ter- 
riers played the University of Lowell 


(Mass.) Chiefs before a meager crowd of 


28 reporters and college officials. The 
reason; rubeola, or measles. Because the 
disease had already struck 55 undergrad 
uates, university officials barred students 
from attending all sporting events. They 
also canceled plays and lectures to pre- 
vent further spread of the contagion 

B.U. was not the only university bat- 
tling the rubeola virus. According to the 
Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta 
students have been stricken at Oberlin 
College in Ohio, Ohio State and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Worst hit of all was 
Principia College of Elsah, IIL, a tiny 
Christian Science-affiliated school where 
at least 96 students have been infected 
and two have died, apparently from com- 
plications. (Rubeola, which tends to be 
more serious in adults than in children 
can lead to pneumonia and encephalitis.) 

Measles on campus is no coincidence 
says CDC Epidemiologist John Frank 
Most children under college age have been 
immunized against the disease, and most 
adults have a natural immunity because 
they were exposed in their childhood 
when measles epidemics were common 
But people born between 1957 and 1967 
which includes today’s college students 
are uniquely vulnerable. That was the dec- 
ade when the measles vaccine was intro- 
duced and the incidence of the disease was 
dropping sharply. Thus during this period 
most children were not exposed to measles 
and did not acquire natural immunity 
Some were never vaccinated, and those 
who were may have received an early ver 
sion of the vaccine that was not always ef- 
fective. Furthermore, in those days chil- 
dren often received the vaccine before age 
one, when it is less certain to work. For 
these reasons, the CDC estimates that be- 
tween 5% and 15% of college students are 
susceptible to measles 

Some state health officials and certain 
colleges have resolved the campus measles 
problem by requiring all matriculating stu 
dents toshow proofofimmunization. Since 
the outbreak, Principia has begun a vacci- 
nation program, but only on a voluntary 
basis, since Christian Science teachings re- 
ject such medical measures. State authori- 
ties meanwhile clamped a quarantine on 
the school, confining all students to cam 
pus until the epidemic ends. At Boston 
University, as students departed last week 
for their spring-break idylls, they were in- 
structed by school officials not to return 
without certificates of immunization i 
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ickup your life. 


Just pick up a pickup from GMC. 


A truck, you say? Yes, but no ordinary trucks, 
these. We're talking cream-of-the-crop pickups 


from GMC. When “trucks” is your last 
name, you have to do trucks very well. 
We do. 

Our little S-15 is as stylish as can 
be. You can dress one up with distinc- 
tive new custom two-tone paint 
schemes, reflecting your own colorful 
personality. And equip it with the 
optional luxuries and amenities you'd 
expect in a Car. 

An S-15 is a useful second vehicle 


sive off-road agility and improved ride, on or off 


8.8% 


FINANCING 


to have around. It’s available in either two- or 


four-wheel-drive models. An optional off-road 
package available on the S-15 4X4 has Delco- 


Bilstein gas-charged shock 
absorbers that provide impres- 


the pavement. So you can feel very comfortable 
inanS-15.. 


. wherever you go. You can equip 
an S-15 to haul a boat or snowmobile or 
other stuff. Or convert to a camper. And 
be generally helpful. Look in the Yellow 
Pages for the GMC truck dealer nearest 
to you. Buckle yourself into a little fun, a 
little spirit, a litthe something you've 
been missing. Add a little pickup to your 
life. For a free copy of GMC’s 28-page 
“How To Live Comfortably With A Truck,” 
please write to: GMC Truck Merchan- 
dising Headquarters, Drawer 30093, 
Department 59C Lansing, MI 48909. 


8.8 annual percentage rate from GMAC applies to new 1984 and 
1985 GMC S-15 Pickups. You must take actual retail delivery from 


dealers’ stock NOW THROUGH MARCH 31, 1985. Dealer financial 


participation may affect consumer cost 


(sy hwnd = See your dealer for qualification details 


_ Atruck you Can live with. 


GMC $-15 4X4 Pickup 
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in Grand Central Terminal before the station was closed at night 


Harassing the Homeless 


Growing numbers of street people bring a backlash 


i n New York City’s Greenwich Village 

this winter, odd-shaped metal boxes and 
barbed wire were placed across hot-air ex- 
haust grates to keep homeless people from 
sleeping in the neighborhood. A center 
helping the homeless in downtown San 
Diego burned in a fire classified as arson. 
And in Santa Cruz, Calif., where vagrants 
are called trolls, the police brass felt it nec- 
essary to warn their officers not to wear 
TROLL BUSTER T shirts while off duty. 

As the number of street 
people grows, so does the 
backlash, raising disturb- 

| ing questions about hostil- 
| ity to the poor and the use 
of the homeless as scape- 
goats. A Fort Lauderdale —_ a 


city commissioner suggest- & 


ed rat poison as a topping 
for local garbage, then re- 


prs 





that the 20-member police force has been 
tossing “undesirables” into garbage pits or 
driving them deep into the desert and leav- 
ing them. Troll-busting attacks on the 
homeless in Santa Barbara and Santa Cruz 
are sharply down from 1984. But the in- 
timidation appears to have taken its toll 
nonetheless. “After the attacks and the 
shooting into the bushes and cars where 
they sleep, a lot of the street people have 
left town and haven’t come back,” says Pe- 
ter Carota, who runs the St. 
Francis Catholic Kitchen 
in Santa Cruz. “This hate- 
ful talk and terrorism have 
been very effective.” 

Some offer a Darwin- 
ian explanation for the 
backlash. Katy Sears-Wil- 
liams, 42, a stockbroker 
and city council member in 


O’AO? NYG 


tracted the statement and “" Santa Cruz, says, rather 
recommended the use of : clinically, “It’s an under- 
chlorine bleach instead. In Wore standable and common re- 
Santa Barbara, Calif., a 35- action for any animal soci- 
year-old drifter was found ety to rid itself of those who 
shot to death in December, T shirt worn in Santa Cruz aren't productive.” Part of 


and a flyer was circulated 

threatening more violence to the home- 
less who camp there. Jerry Hill, an Epis- 
copal priest in Dallas, says that people 
who camp at the outskirts of the city en- 
dure “tremendous abuse by young punks 
who prey on them and beat them, some- 
times very sadistically.” 

Some of the worst behavior toward the 
homeless seems to have subsided since last 
fall, partly because of publicity and legal 
actions filed on behalf of victims. A flurry 

| of civil suits in Winnemucca, Nev., charge 
68 








the reaction seems to stem 
from a common perception that the home- 
less of today are basically the crazies of the 
1960s refurbished with a new name. “We 
called them the hippies, and the beatniks 
before that, and hoboes before that,” says 
Sergeant Bill Aluffi of the Santa Cruz po- 
lice. “Most of them, I think, are burned- 
out druggies who walk around in a daze, 
begging on the mall, eating out of garbage 
cans, urinating on storefronts.” 
Commercial interests are also in- 
volved. Store owners fear that customers 


Behavior 
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Goodgame/Los Angeles 


| middle-class neighborhoods who 


will be driven away if vagrants take over a 
block. Fort Lauderdale is considering a 
number of antihomeless measures, largely 
because street people are bad for tourism. 
“There is a perception that downtown is 
unsafe; even the mayor was robbed at gun- 
point,” says City Commissioner John Rod- 
strom. He proposes spending more money 
to helpstreet people, “but we are caught be- 
tween a rock and a hard place. We don’t 
want to make it too attractive for vagrants 
to come here.” In Yonkers, N.Y., the Cal- 
vary Center Church has run afoul of the 
city administration by sheltering the 
homeless, some of them minorities, in a 
largely white residential neighborhood. If 
the two parties cannot agree on a new loca- 
tion for the shelter, says the Rev. John 
Gould of Calvary, “it’s going to be an all- 
out war.” 


Samuel Popkin, a political scientist at | 
the University of California, San Diego, | 


says the backlash “reflects a kind of deep- 


seated fearand anxiety; it’slikelynchingin | 


the South, a way of purging fears through 
extreme action against scapegoats.” 

Some of those fears are justified. In 
Tucson last year, a drifter kidnaped an 
eight-year-old girl. She is still missing. Af- 
ter Manhattan’s Grand Central Terminal 
was left open around the clock to accom- 
modate the homeless on cold winter 
nights, commuters complained of being 
hassled and one man was found dead of 
head injuries. The terminal is now closed 
from 1:30 a.m. to 5:30 a.m. And in The 
Bronx two weeks ago, three men living at 
a shelter for the homeless were charged 
with kidnaping a doctor and torturing 
him for an hour before leaving him for 
dead along a parkway. 

In crime-ridden cities, many residents 
see no need toadd to their woes by allowing 
vagrants to establish themselves in train 
and bus terminals and residential areas 
that are otherwise generally safe. In his 
1975 book, Thinking About Crime, Har- 
vard Professor James Q. Wilson says that 
the acceptance of vagrants, panhandlers 
and sleeping drunks on the sidewalk is the 
traditional sign that the cycle of urban de- 
cay is under way: informal controls break 
down, muggers and burglars move in, and 
stable families begin to move out. “Arrest- 
ing a single drunk or a single vagrant who 
has harmed no identifiable person seems 
unjust, and in a sense it is,” writes Wilson. 
“But failing to do anything about a score of 
drunks or a hundred vagrants may destroy 
an entire community.” 

That traditional protectiveness of the 
community can come to look something 
like class warfare. As skid rows overflow 
with the homeless, residents of nearby 
feel 
threatened will often push back. Says one 
Yonkers woman: “Why can’t they im- 
prove the quality of their lives without 
taking away from mine?” —ByJohnLeo. 
Reported by Robert I. Burger/New York and Dan 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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‘One More Fat Englishman 








he last time Martin Amis caused liter- 

ary ripples on this side of the Atlantic, 
he was the offended party in a plagiarism 
scandal. That was in 1980 when a young 
American writer named Jacob Epstein 
confessed that he had not sufficiently 
“originalized” whole passages from Amis’ 
first novel, The Rachel Papers, before in- 
corporating them into his own fictional 
debut, Wild Oats. Now the son of British 
Novelist Kingsley Amis (Lucky Jim, One 
Fat Englishman) is back with a splash. 
Money: A Suicide Note is one of those in- 
frequent novels that should divide readers 
into admirers and detractors, with little 
room for neutrality. The book even comes 
with a bit of extraliterary irony. While his 
father’s novel Stanley and the Women has 
been shunned by U.S. publishers for being 
insensitive to females, Son Martin, 
35, smuggles in a cast of stereotypi- 
cal gold diggers and playgirls un- 
der the guise of a morality tale. 





MONEY: A SUICIDE NOTE by Martin Amis; Viking; 372 pages; $16.95 


raped, Slick. Out on a date, you know? 
Remember. In fact it’s an interesting dis- 
tinction. With a regular rape, lust plays 
no part in it. It’s all about power, self-as- 


| sertion, violence . .. But with a date-rape, 


lust features.” 

Self, son of a Pimlico barkeep, is al- 
ways a step behind his Yank associates. 
He doesn’t have their slippery finish; he 
doesn’t live on the sharp end, which 
means always flying first class and riding 
in stretch limos known as Autocrats. 
Slick’s library consists of about 13 titles: 
Home Tax Guide, Treasure Island, The 
Usurers, Timon of Athens, Consortium, 
Our Mutual Friend, Buy Buy Buy, Silas 
Marner, Success!, The Pardoner’s Tale, 
Confessions of a Bailiff, The Diamond as 


| Big as the Ritz and The Amethyst Inheri- 





tance. When a woman refuses him until 
he has read Animal Farm, he makes a sur- 
prising discovery: “The big thing about 
reading and all that is—you have to be in 
a fit state for it. Calm. Not picked on. You 
have to be able to hear your own thoughts, 
without interference.” 


t such moments Self sounds the nov- 

el’s underlying theme: a culture 
geared to profit from the immediate grati- 
fication of egos and nerve endings is not a 
culture at all, but an addiction. As an ad- 
dict, he discovers that bad habits and igno- 
rance are the bars of self-imprisonment. 
“Look at my private culture,” he cries. “It 
really isn’t very nice in here. And that is 
why I long to burst out of the world of mon- 
ey and into—into what? Into the world of 
thought and fascination. How do I get 
there? Tell me, please. I’ll never make it by 
myself. I just don’t know the way.” 

Self disapproves of his life, but as long 
as the cash rolls in he is powerless 
to change. Moreover, his swilling and 
wenching take place in societies 





Excerpt 


| where shame is archaic and judg- 
mental a dirty word. Overdue for 
his flight, Fielding Goodney simply 





In fact, Amis is quite the scold. 
His Rabelaisian comic gift cuts 
savagely at the patchwork of rela- 
tivism and materialism that passes 
for modern social fabric. The nov- 
el’s loutish hero, John Self, is a 
grotesque victim of life in the 
fast lane: “I hate people with de- 
grees, O-levels, eleven-pluses, lowa 
Tests, shorthand diplomas,” says 
Self. “And you hate me, don’t you. 
Yes you do. Because I’m the new 
kind, the kind who has money but 
can never use it for anything but 
ugliness.” 

Self’s financial transactions 
make the phrase “filthy lucre” 
seem quaint. He spends in a slack- 
jawed trance usually associated 
with pornography. Wads of curren- 
cy go for hogsheads of alcohol and 
composts of fast food. His car, an 
overpriced Fiasco, is nearly as 
costly to keep as Selina Street, a 
sexual acrobat and shakedown art- 
ist whose faked orgasms excite Self 
more than the real thing. 

The source of this blubbery 
oaf's X-rated capital is the London 
advertising business. But Self, first 
encountered drunk and disorderly 
in a New York City cab, is branch- 
ing out into American moviemak- 
ing. This is a realm of invisible 
money, transparent friendship and 
deals as insubstantial as holograms. 
In Manhattan and Los Angeles, 
he is called Slick by people with 
names like Nub Forkner, Herrick 
Shnexnayder and Fielding Good- 
ney, who communicates in the lan- 
guage of Upper Vulgaria: “Date- 





4 é I like to think ofmy West London flatasa 

kind of playboy pad. This has noeffect on 
my flat, which remains a gaff, a lair, a lean-to—a 
sock ... Like an adolescent, throbbing, gaping, 
my poor flat pines for a female presence. And so 
do I, Its spirit is broken, and so is mine. (Her 
dressing-gown, her moisturizing creams, the 
treasure-chest of her knicker drawer—they’re 
not here any longer, they're all gone now.) My 
pad has tousled cream carpets, a rhino-and- 
pylon sofa and an oval bed with black satin coun- 
terpane. None of this is mine. The voile walls are 
not mine. I hire everything. I hire water, y & 
heat, light. I hire tea by the teabag. 
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delays the plane with a phony bomb 
scare: “I always do it when I’m run- 
ning late. They grill the latecomers 
but not if you're first-class. It’s not 
economical.” A Los Angeles house- 
wife interrupts Self and a prostitute 
in a parked car with “Hurry it up, 
pal. You're in my drive!” 

Amis introduces a contrasting 
character named Martin Amis, an 
English writer. He is everything 
that Self is not: disciplined, patient, 
and well read. He is also a modish 
literary distraction from technical 
problems inherent in plotless first- 
person narratives. Will Self ever di- 
rect a movie? Will he ever finish 
reading Animal Farm? Will the 
manna ever stop falling? The an- 
swers matter little, since Amis’ buf- 
foon is at his best when he is doing 
his worst. 

Though the names of the nov- 
el’s characters have the ring of 
Restoration comedy, Money owes 
much of its drive to contemporary 
American fiction. Unlike most 
British novelists, Amis projects a 
large and raucous vision. He seems 
to have learned his heightened 
personal voice from Saul Bellow, 
the humorous uses of inverted logic 
from Joseph Heller and his naugh- 
ty bits from Philip Roth. In fact, 
Self can be just as shocking and 
funny as Alexander Portnoy, an 
accomplishment not likely to go 
unnoticed. Amis’ new novel should 
have feminists calling for blood 
and entertainment packagers try- 
ing to raise the ghost of John 
Belushi. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Graham Greene: a struggle for life and soul 


Grace Notes 


THE TENTH MAN by Graham Greene 
Simon & Schuster; 157 pages; $14.95 


rdinary folks are likely to forget about 

letters, memos or grocery lists that 
they have jotted down; it takes someone a 
little unusual to lose all recollection of 
having written a book. That is what hap- 
pened to Author Graham Greene, 80, who 
learned in 1983 that something of his 
called The Tenth Man had been unearthed 
from the archives of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. He remembered working under 
contract to MGM back in 1944 and 
thought he might have written a brief sce- 
nario of a story that could, conceivably, 
have borne that title. But when the discov- 
ered typescript was sent to him, as Greene 
notes in an introduction, he was aston- 
ished: “It proved to be not two pages of 
outline but a complete short novel of about 
30,000 words. What surprised and aggra- 
vated me most of all was that I found this 
forgotten story very readable.” 

Few of Greene’s constant readers will 
disagree. The Tenth Man offers, in small 
compass, the narrative combination that 
eventually became recognized as the au- | 
thor’s trademark; it is a smoothly plotted | 
psychological thriller in which the hero 
must struggle not only for his life but for 
his soul. 

Jean-Louis Chavel is one of 30 
Frenchmen being held in a small prison 
block by the occupying German army 
Chavel, a lawyer before the war, and his 
fellow detainees know exactly why their 
captors provide them food and shelter: the 
involuntary guests are hostages, meant 
to discourage local Resistance violence 
| against the Nazis. This deterrent, of 
course, does not work. Two Germans are 
killed, and the order comes down from the 
prison commander: one out of every ten 
prisoners is to be executed at sunrise. The 
| men themselves must choose the victims. 
Lots are drawn, and Chavel finds himself 
one of the three losers. As the only “man 
of position and property” among them, 
the lawyer keenly feels injustice and fear. 
He offers money and then all of his posses- 











sions, including his ancestral home, to the 
one who will take his place before the fir- 
ing squad. Against all expectations he 
finds a taker, a young man who wants his 
sister and ailing mother to survive him as 
wealthy women 

Those who have spent time familiariz- 


| ing themselves with the topography of 


Greeneland will have some idea of what 
must happen next. France is liberated and 
so is Chavel, who emerges from prison 
with papers that identify him as one Jean- 
Louis Charlot. Having lost everything but 
his life, the survivor feels driven inexora- 
bly toward the home he has relinquished 
There he meets his unsuspecting inheri- 
tors: an old woman who knows nothing of 
the fate of her son and a sister who can 
think of little else. Thérése gives the rag- 
ged visitor food and discusses the horrible 
man who bought her brother's death: “I 
tell myself that one day he will come back 
here because he won’t be able to resist see- 
ing what’s happened to his beautiful 
house.”” And when he does? the uneasy 
Chavel wonders aloud. The reply: “I'd spit 
in his face.” 


nd there is worse. The young girl is, 

Chavel realizes, “one of the unlucky 
ones who believe.” On her own testimony, 
she feels herself damned in God's eyes, un- 
able to worship because of her inability to 
forgive an enemy. She confesses, “It’s the 
hate that keeps me away. Some people can 
drop their hate for an hour and pick it up 
again at the church door. I can’t. I wish I 
could.” Chavel, who has been asked to 
stay on as a handyman, falls in love with 
Thérése and thinks he can both redeem 
his guilt and save her. By making her re- 
turn the love of the person called Charlot, 
he will expiate her hatred for Chavel. 
Only subsequent and surprising twists of 
plot, including the appearance ofa satanic 
seducer, inform Chavel of the true debt he 
owes eternity 

For a comparatively brief tale, evi- 
dently written with the prospect of filming 
firmly in view, The Tenth Man has more 
than its share of narrative grace notes and 
finesse. The weariness and dislocation 
that gripped Europe as the Nazis began 
retreating are suggested in a single sen- 


tence: “When a war ends one forgets how | 


much older oneself and the world have be- 
come: it needs something like a piece of 
furniture or a woman's hat to waken the 
sense of time.”’ A simple parish priest de- 
livers a worldly homily: “All the emotions 
have something in common. People are 
quite aware of the sorrow there always is 
in lust, but they are not so aware of the lust 
there is in sorrow.” 

This novella dates from what is 
probably the most impressive stretch of 
Greene’s long career: the years between 
Brighton Rock (1938) and The Third Man 
(1950), during which he also produced 
such novels as The Power and the Glory 
(1940) and The Heart of the Matter (1948). 
The Tenth Man is too spare to rank asa full 
partner in such company, but it springs 
from the same haunting and entertaining- 
ly obsessed imagination. 
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Earthbound 


SO LONG, AND THANKS 
FOR ALL THE FISH 

by Douglas Adams 
Harmony; 204 pages; $12.95 


n ancient days, before the advent of the 

Sorth of Bragadox, when Fragilis sang 
and Saxaquine of the Quenelux held sway, 
Arthur Dent awoke one morning in his 
modest home west of London to learn from 
a visiting extraterrestrial that the earth 
was about to be demolished. It had to make 
way for a hyperspace bypass. What hap- 
pened next is too horrible to recount, but 


several hundred thousand inhabitants of 


the planet earth are familiar with the tale 
That is a conservative estimate of the 
audience for Douglas Adams’ 1979 luna- 
tic masterpiece, The 
3 Hitchhiker's Guide 
=o the Galaxy, a 1980 
=sequel, The Restau- 
rantat the End of the 
Universe, and a 
1982 sequel, Life, 
the Universe and Ev- 
erything. The Hitch- 
hiker’s Trilogy, 
which began asa ra- 
dio serial, has grown 
to embrace a televi- 
sion series, record 
albums, several the- 
atrical productions 
and a computer soft- 
ware game. As a re- 
sult of all that furious merchandising, Ad- 
ams, 32, a 6-ft. 5-in., former television 
script editor (Dr. Who), has become a cult 
figure at colleges throughout the galaxy. So 
Long, and Thanks for All the Fish is billed, 
with impeccable logic, as the trilogy’s 
fourth volume. It is the looniest of the lot 
Fish chronicles the return of the shy, 
self-effacing Dent to his home planet after 
a successful demolition-eve escape. He 
has spent the intervening eight years 
hitching rides on passing spacecraft, 
snacking at duty-free shops on distant 
planets and encountering such diverse 
creatures as a lost tribe of ballpoint pens 
mislaid by former owners, and a race of 
marketing executives who, despite 573 
committee meetings, have still not discov- 
ered the wheel (“All right, Mr. Wiseguy 
you tell us what color it should be’) 
To Dent's surprise, earth has somehow 
escaped destruction, but all the dol- 
phins have mysteriously disappeared. The 
book’s title, in fact, is their farewell mes- 
sage. He sets out to find them, making new 
friends, notably a lady whose feet do not 
quite touch the ground, and re-encounter- 
ing old ones, like Ford Prefect, hard- 
drinking correspondent for the Hitchhik- 
er's Guide, a 6 million—page Baedeker of 
the cosmos. Prefect is still updating his en- 
tries; for instance, rediscovering a New 
York City river “so extravagantly pollut- 


Douglas Adams 


Books 


ed that new life forms were emerging from 
it spontaneously, demanding welfare and 
voting rights.” 

This is an uncharacteristically earth- 
bound performance for Adams, who until 
now has needed the limitless expanses of 
the universe to let him leap backward and 
forward through space, time and mean- 
ing. Still, Fish is the best evidence yet that 
Adams is not simply a funny sci-fi writer 
but a bomb-heaving satirist. Consider the 
spaceship that lands in central London, 
demolishing Harrods and disgorging a ro- 
bot that demands, “Take me to your Liz- 
ard.” On its world, Ford Prefect explains, 
“the people are people. The lizards are liz- 
ards. The people hate the lizards and the 
lizards rule the people.” The system, he 
says, is called democracy. But why do the 
people vote for the lizards? “Because if 
they didn’t vote for a lizard, the wrong liz- 
ard might get in.” 

The book ends with the discovery not 
of the dolphins but of God’s Final Message 
to His Creation, which is about as defini- 
tive an ending as any author could invent 
Does this mean that Adams may now be 
too busy creating screenplays and interac- 
tive computer software to write yet anoth- 
er sequel? He and his publishers are silent 
as the Sorth of Bragadox on that question 
Yet Adams did begin the series on a note of 
finality—the destruction of the earth- 
and Arthur Dent still enjoyed a few qua- 
drillion light-years of travels, Besides, 
where in the history of the universe is it 
written that a trilogy must contain only 
four volumes? By Donald Morrison 
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Milestones 





ABrahmin’s Life of Service 





a is family counted among its number 
six U.S. Senators, a Governor and a 
Secretary of State, and his heritage be- 
stowed upon him both a sense of entitle- 
ment and an obligation to public ser- 
vice. After Harvard College, he worked 
as a reporter for the New York Herald 
Tribune on the theory that journalism 
was the shortest road to politics. 
In 1936, at the age of 34, after 
serving two terms in the Massa- 
chusetts state legislature, he 
made a run for the U.S. Senate 
against crusty Democratic Gov- 
ernor James Michael Curley, 27 
years his senior. Curley ridiculed 
him as “Little Boy Blue,” but 
Lodge won the race anyway, by 
135,000 votes. By the time he 
died at 82 last week, from conges- 
tive heart failure following a long 
illness, Henry Cabot Lodge had 
dedicated a patrician lifetime to 
politics and diplomacy. 

His father died when he was 
seven, and the boy was dedicated 
to his grandfather, the Senator 





Henry Cabot Lodge: 1902-1985 


curity.” In the early 1950s, as a leader of 
the moderate Republican wing, Lodge 
helped in the drafting of General Dwight 
Eisenhower for the presidential nomina- 
tion, But partly because he spent so 
much time on Ike’s campaign, he lost his 
seat to a newcomer, Congressman John 
F. Kennedy. 


a heal 





who helped keep the U.S. out of 
the League of Nations after 


was named. In his early years serving in 
the Senate, Lodge was an isolationist like 
his forebear, but during World War II, 
he quit his Senate post to fight in the 
European theater. By the time he was 
re-elected to the Senate in 1946, he was 
an internationalist, convinced that the 
war had taught “the value of collective se- 


World War I and for whom young Cabot | 


Lodge became President Eisenhow- 
| er’s United Nations Ambassador, serving 
| longer in that post (74 years) than anyone 
before or since. At the U.N., the dashing 
| diplomat is best remembered for his caus- 
| tic oratory against the Soviet Union. In 
1960, during the debate over the downing 
of an American U-2 intelligence plane 
| over the Soviet Union, Lodge displayed in 








ARRESTED. David Crosby, 43, guitarist with 
the rock group Crosby, Stills and Nash; 
after absconding from a court-ordered 
stay at a New Jersey drug-detoxification 
program; in New York City. 


ACQUITTED. Marie McBroom, 59, a New 
Jersey commodities trader; of six counts 
relating to illegal traffic in oil and gaso- 
line, an offense that carries the death pen- 
alty under a law passed five months after 
her arrest; in Ikeja, Nigeria. Detained 
in February 1984 in an anticorruption 
sweep, McBroom argued that she had 
been an innocent go-between in the alleg- 
edly illegal oil deals. During her year of 
imprisonment in Nigeria, she contracted 
malaria and lost 40 lbs. She left for the 
US. the day of her acquittal. 


HOSPITALIZED. Kakuei Tanaka, 66, Prime 
Minister of Japan from 1972 to 1974 and 
| continuing political power broker; in im- 
| Bespte condition after a stroke; in Tokyo. 


Despite a 1983 bribery conviction stem- 
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ming from the Lockheed Corp. case, now 
| being appealed, Tanaka retained nearly 
complete control over the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party, backing incumbent Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone last year for 
a second term. In recent months, however, 
his authority has been under attack, and if 
his health further reduces his influence, 
Nakasone’s position will be at risk. 


RECUPERATING. Debra Winger, 29, spirited 
screen star and belle of Nebraska Gover- 
nor Robert Kerrey; after a January hiking 
accident near her New Mexico home in- 
jured her back and landed her in traction; 
in Lincoln at the Governor’s mansion. 
The couple met in Lincoln during the 
filming of Terms of Endearment in 1983. 





DIED. Alexander Scourby, 71, plummy- 
| voiced actor and narrator of television 
and film, including Victory at Sea (1954), 
of an apparent heart attack; in Boston. 
The Brooklyn-born Scourby began on the 
New York stage in 1936 as a Shakespear- 








U.N. Ambassador Lodge showing bugged embassy plaque in 1960 
His opponent called him Little Boy Blue, but he won anyway. 


| ed more than 400 works, including the 





the Security Council a wooden plaque 
bearing the seal of the U.S. The plaque, | 
which had hung for 15 years in the US. 
embassy in Moscow, turned out to te 
bugged. Later that year Lodge became 
Richard Nixon's running mate on the 
presidential ticket that lost to Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson. Lodge was a sound 
campaigner, though he often reserved | 
time for an afternoon nap. 

In 1963 President Kennedy shrewdly 
appointed him Ambassador to South Viet 
Nam, in part to maintain Republican 
support for U.S. policy there. Only 13 
weeks later, Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem was over- 
thrown and subsequently slain. 
Though various accounts linked 
the U.S. to the coup against the | 
recalcitrant Diem, Lodge always 
maintained that he had done 
nothing either to “stimulate or 
thwart” the overthrow. Lodge re- 
signed in 1964, took part in the 
presidential election campaign 
and then returned to Saigon, be- 
coming involved in a peace effort 
that ultimately failed. He contin- 
ued to field diplomatic assign- 
ments for many more years. 

Graceful adjustment—from 
isolationist to internationalist or 
from partisanship to diploma- 
cy—did not seem difficult for 
him. He was driven less by raw 
ambition than by the responsibilities | 
of privilege. As such, Lodge may have 
been one of the last of his breed, part of a 
strain of moderate, blue-blooded Republi- 
canism that now appears to be fading out. 
It was a mark of his usefulness that 
despite the decline of his kind, through- 
out his life he never quite seemed an 
anachronism. —By William E. Smith 
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ean actor. Though he protested, “What 
actor wants to be known as a voice?” the 
rich timbre of his instrument took him 
early to advertising voice-overs, where he 
was said at one time to be the highest- 
priced voice in the business, and to Talk- 
ing Books for the Blind, where he record- 


complete King James Bible, War and 
Peace, Shakespeare and Joyce's Ulysses. 





DIED. Rudd Weatherwax, 77, flamboyant 
owner and trainer of the original Lassie 
and six subsequent Wonder Dogs; of a 
heart attack; in Los Angeles. In 1940 he 
and his brother Frank took on an unwant- 
ed collie named Pal, which was selected 
first as a stand-in and then as star of Las- | 
sie Come Home (1943). Weatherwax also | 
trained Asta for the Thin Man movies and | 
Daisy for the Blondie series. Devoted to 
his charges, he kept the cremated remains 
of bygone Lassies, once vowing, “Wher I | 
finally go, I’m gonna take those urns and 
bury them with me.” 
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Art 


Master of the Gesture 


At the Metropolitan, Caravaggio’s turbulent genius 


4é he Age of Caravaggio,” the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art’s big show 
this winter, may come to be remembered 
as a marker in the history of exhibitions 
Not even the Met, this time, could get the 
loan of his greatest work. Owners and cu- 
rators are getting more conservative, es- 
pecially in Italy, and the days when 
uniquely important works of art could be 
flown around the world like greeting 
cards, even for scholarly purposes, are 
fading 
In 1951, when the Italian scholar Ro- 
berto Longhi mounted the crucial show 
that brought Caravaggio’s turbulent ge- 
nius out of three centuries of neglect and 
obloquy, this was not a problem. But 34 
years later, thanks to the enthusiasm gen- 
erated by Longhi, more people probably 
go to, say, the Church of San Luigi dei 
Francesi in Rome to worship Caravaggio 
than to worship God 
There are splendid things in the Met's 
show: nobody could say that rooms hold- 
ing Caravaggio’s Uffizi Bacchus or the 
London Supper at Emmaus or the Thys- 
sen Saint Catherine are underoxygenated 
Moreover, the Met has done some good to 
scholarship by setting Caravaggio against 
what was painted in Italy, and especially 
in Rome, when he was alive. Other exhi- 
bitions have focused on how the artist in- 
fluenced 17th century painting all over 
Europe. This one shows the painting that 
influenced him when he was growing 
up—and the visual pedantry he had to 
contend with. Except for Lotto, Tintoret- 
to and Bassano, and some beautiful works 
by Annibale Carracci, Adam Elsheimer 
and Guido Reni, most of this is deadwood 
and of interest mainly to specialists 
Moreover, the climactic efforts of Cara- 
vaggio's career, like the Beheading of St 


Bacchus: not a god, but a pouting model 


John the Baptist in Malta (which must be 
the most sublimely concrete work of the 
tragic imagination painted between the 
death of Michelangelo and the maturity 
of Rembrandt), are not here. So it is best 
to treat the Met’s show as a preparation 
for pilgrimage and to ignore the 
blatant copies, pastiches and restored 








assassins; on the run, working under pres- 
sure, he left magnificently realized, death- 


haunted altarpieces in Mediterranean 
seaports from Naples to Valletta to Paler- 
mo. He killed one man with a dagger in 
the groin during a ball game in Rome in 
1606, and wounded several others, includ- 
ing a guard at Castel Sant'Angelo and a 
waiter whose face he cut open in a squab- 
ble about artichokes. He was sued for libel 
in Rome and mutilated in a tavern brawl | 
in Naples. He was saturnine, coarse and | 
queer. He thrashed about in the etiquette 
of early seicento cultivation like a shark in 


Sacrifice of Isaac: holding a son like a man about to gut a fish 


wrecks, such as The Magdalen in Ecstasy, 
The Toothpuller and The Martyrdom of St 
Ursula, with which its closing rooms are 
unfortunately padded 

Today, Caravaggio almost ranks with 
Rembrandt and Velasquez as the most 
popular of all 17th century artists. Myth- 
making has something to do with this. We 


*| have a proto-Marxist Caravaggio, the 


painter of common people with dirty feet 
and ragged sleeves. There is also a homo- 
sexual Caravaggio, moved into the spot- 
light during the ‘70s by gay liberation: the 
painter of overripe, peachy bits of rough 
trade, with yearning mouths and hair like 
black ice cream. Most of all, there is Cara- 
vaggio the avant-gardist 

The late 20th century loves “hot” ro- 
mantics and geniuses with a curse on 
them. Caravaggio’s short life and shorter 
temper fit this bill. He died of a fever in 
1610 at 39 in Porto Ercole, then a malarial 
Spanish enclave on the coast north of 
Rome. The last four years of his life were 
one long paranoiac flight from police and 





| came a favorite pretext for centrist finger 





a net. So where is the mini-series? When 
will some art-collecting shlockmeister of 
Beverly Hills produce The Shadows and 
the Sodomy, the 1980s’ answer to The Ago- | 
ny and the Ecstasy? 

Popular in our time, unpopular in his. | 
So runs the stereotype of rejected genius, 
which identifies Caravaggio as the first 
avant-garde artist. Our time, with its 
craving for rapid and unnerving change 
in the look of art, was bound to love Cara- 
vaggio. He was called an evil genius, an 
anti-Michelangelo; his work was com- 
pared to an overpeppered stew, and it be- | 


wagging in the 17th century 

But if critics said one thing, the collec- 
tors said another, and this time the collec- 
tors were right. Caravaggio found infiuen- 
tial patrons almost as soon as he arrived 
in Rome in 1592-93; they included Cardi- 
nal Francesco Maria del Monte, who 
owned eight of his paintings, and Vin- 
cenzo Giustiniani, who had 13. The Cara- 
vaggian cave of darkness was not invent- 
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ed yet. His early work tends to 
be bathed in a crisp, even, im- 
partial light, recalling Lorenzo 
Lotto and (more distantly) 
Giorgione. Typical of this man 
ner were The Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt, which is not in the 
show, and the Metropolitan’s 
Musicians and the Uffizi Bac 
chus, which are. The Bacchus is 
detached, down to the last dirty 
fingernail on his pudgy hand 
not a god, but a pouting, weary 





eyed model in costume, his 
crown of vine leaves rendered 
with sparkling exuberance, his 
flesh slack and tallowy, and 
half the fruit bruised or rotten 
No other Italian artist of 
the day had such mastery of 
gesture. Caravaggio was a min 
ute observer of body language 
how people move, slump, sit up 
point and shrug; how they 
writhe in pain; how the dead 
sprawl. Hence the vividness of 
Abraham's gesture in The Sac 
rifice of Isaac, holding his wail- 
ing son down on a rock like a 
man about to gut a fish, even 
though the landscape behind 





them is Venetian in its pastoral St. Catherine:moving from clutter to the irreducible 


calm. In The Supper at Emma 
us, the characters seem ready to come off 
the wall, as Christ makes his sacramental 
gesture over the food. This insistence, this 
feeling of a world trying to burst from the 
canvas, is epitomized in one detail of the 
Supper—the basket of fruit, perched on 
the very brink of the painted table and 
ready to spill its contents at one’s feet 
Later, Caravaggio would learn how to 
combine poses seen in real life with those 
sanctified by tradition: hence the 
contrast achieved in the Louvre’s 
Death of the Virgin between the on- 
lookers, as grave and classical as any 
quoted from a sarcoph 
dead Mary, sprawled like a real 
corpse. He learned to run variations 
on the idea of decorum; to achieve 
effects of the utmost stateliness and 
play them off against the “merely 
documentary. His enemies thought 
this showed a taste for the banal. To- 
day it suggests how little, in art, can 
be more radical than a hunger for 
the real 

Yet like many great aesthetic 
radicals, Caravaggio had a deep 
conservative streak. He had come 
from the northern provinces, in 
his early 20s, to an art world in 
recession. Rome in 1592 had a great 
past but a mincing present. The 
accepted style was a filleted if 
showy kind of late mannerism 
turned out by the frescoed acre 
by artists like Caravaggio’s early 


gus, and the 





master Giuseppe Cesar, alias the 
Cavaliere d’Arpino. Limp, garru- 
lous. overconceptualized and fever- 
ishly second hand, Roman art in 
1590 was in some ways like New 
York art four centuries later 
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Against its pedantry—the seicento 
equivalent, perhaps, of our “postmodern 
cult of irony—Caravaggio’s work pro- 
posed a return to the concrete, the tangi 
ble, the vernacular and the sincere. For all 
the theater and guignol in his work, Cara- 
vaggio had far more in common with the 
great solidifiers of the Renaissance, from 
Masaccio to Michelangelo, than with the 
euphuistic wreathings of late mannerism 


David with the Head of Goliath: monster as victim 





He reclaimed the human figure 





deep space in all 
prandeur, as the ba 
rti—the one that 
he strongest plastic 


pathos and 








sic unit of 





provokes 
feelings by mobilizing our sense 
of our own bodies. He freed it 
from the musty envelope of al 
legory by putting it in common 
dress and lighting it “realisti- 
cally,” from outside the picture 


bove all, he brought to it a 

renewed sense of design 
Caravaggio'’s work moves from 
clutter toward the irreducible 
tracing their signs for energy 
and pathos in the dark, his bod 
ies acquire a formidable power 
of structure. Sometimes it is 
very clear; the figure of David 
holding up the head of Goliath 
(the Goliath is a self-portrait 
a striking rehabilitation of a 
monster” as heroic victim) has 
the abruptness of an ideogram 
Elsewhere it is subtler: the ge- 
ometry of his Saint Catherine 
consists of two triangles, one 
formed by the saint's gleaming 
upper body and dark skirt, the 
other by the attributes of her 
martyrdom: the sword tipped 
with a red reflection from the cushion 
meeting the palm frond at an angle sub 
tended by the are of the broken wheel 

In one way Caravaggio’s quest for 
strength and legibility reversed itself. He 
exaggerated the battle between light and 
dark to such a pitch that the late work be- 
came hard to read; its forms turned anx 
ious and flickering, as though snatched 
from the very throat of darkness. But by 
then, this confusion had acquired its 
own expressive integrity as the 
handwriting of a painter more and 
more possessed by death. Caravag- 
gio’s sense of mortality was the thing 
his imitators found hardest to copy 
But this did not stop the spread of 
Caravaggism. Within a decade of his 
death his followers had diffused his 
message all over Europe: Caracciolo 
and Ribera in Naples, Georges de 
La Tour and Valentin de Boulogne 
in France, Seghers and Honthorst in 
The Netherlands, and dozens of oth 
ers inside and outside Italy 

Scratch almost any great 17th 
century painter except Poussin, and 
traces of Caravaggio will appear 
The vivid, tragic piety of his work 
after 1600 was fundamental to ba- 
roque painting. Without his sense of 
humble, ordinary bodies lapped in 
darkness but transfigured by sacra 
mental light, what would Rem- 
brandt have done? Caravaggio was 
one of the hinges of art history 
th was art before him and art af- 
ter him, and they were not the same 
No wonder that he is now the artist 
that many new painters, in an age 
without authentic culture heroes 
pine to be By Robert Hughes 
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Living 


— 


All Riled Up About Ratings 


A new book evaluates 329 U.S. cities for livability 


hether the subject is the beefiest 

burger or the biggest corporation, 
Americans have a penchant for making 
lists of the best and the worst, then argu- 
ing about the results. Since 1939, when 
Psychologist E.L. Thorndike devised a 
“goodness index” to rate US. cities, no 
rankings have inspired more disagree- 
ment than those about home sweet home 
The latest edition of Rand MecNally’s 
Places Rated Almanac can 
only add to the controversy 
According to the 449-page pa- 
perback released last week, 
the best all-round metropoli- 
tan area in which to live in the 
US. is Pittsburgh. The worst 
Yuba City, Calif. 

Pittsburgh boosters cele- 
brated as if the Steelers had 
won the Super Bowl. “We've 
been the best-kept secret in 
the world,” said Mayor Rich- 
ard Caliguiri, “and now the 
secret is out.” But in the Yuba 
City area (pop. 109,000), a 
farming center 40 miles north 
of Sacramento, residents were 
mystified. Said Realtor Bill 
Meagher: “Our quality of liv- 
ing is excellent. Somebody's 
got their wires crossed.” 

The choices are far from 
the only revelations in the 
$14.95 Almanac, which ranks 
all of the nation’s 329 metro- 
politan areas, where more 
than 75% of all Americans re- 
side. Since 1981, when the 
first edition appeared, the for- 
tunes of a number of cities 
have changed. One reason 
this time around Authors 
Richard Boyer and David 
Savageau have refined their 
nine “livability” criteria. Data 
about climate, housing, health 
care, crime, transportation, 
education, culture, recreation 
and economics are now weighted by such 
qualities as “fortunate circumstances of 
geography” and “outdoor recreational 
assets.” Third-ranked Raleigh-Durham, 
N.C., moved up from ninth place, for in- 
stance, partly because it is “a genteel 
place to live.” AUanta, 1981's top city, fell 
to eleventh place, hurt by conditions at its 
z00. Washington, second in 1981, slipped 
in rank to 15th, while the metropolitan 
Greensboro, N.C., area dived from third 
to 41st 

Boston residents have their own theo- 
ries on why Bean Town jumped from 18th 
to second place. Harvard Social Scientist 
David Riesman (The Lonely Crowd) 


76 


thinks that media exposure helped. Doug 
Flutie, the former Boston College quarter- 
back, he notes, “is quick, brainy and made 
it on countless telecasts.” John Updike, 
who lives in the exclusive suburb of Bev- 
erly Farms, cites the economic factor 
“When I came to Harvard in the °50s, 
Boston was fairly grubby,” says the novel- 
ist. “Now if you have the money, it’s a 
nice place to live.” 
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The almanac’s most unexpected re- 
sult: of the top 20 areas, only four are in 
the western part of the country. In the 
1981 study, cities stood or fell on their 
own merits. Now the authors give smaller 
areas credit for the amenities of nearby 
major cities. Suburban Norwalk, Conn., 
for example, gained points for New York 
City’s top standing in the arts and health 
care, but was not penalized for New 
York’s last-place rating in crime. Thus 
Norwalk went from 148th place to ninth 
New York's rank is 25th 

Boyer, a mystery novelist, and Sava- 


geau, a relocation consultant, worked for 


16 months to track down and verify new 





statistics. “Every call to a government 
agency,” says Savageau, “uncovered ten 
other statistics we could use.” The authors 
also devised their own formulas. To gauge 
climate, for example, they developed a 
complex scheme relating relative humid- 
ity to seasonal variations in temperature 
To update the 1980 census, they turned to 
such sources as IRS change-of-address 
lists. One discovery: the Sunbelt may have 
oversold its desirability. Address changes 
for the past two years show the Northeast 
has been gaining population while the 
West has been losing it. Conclude the au- 
thors: “Not only did our [older] cities not 
die, they are undergoing a rejuvenation 
unparalleled in our history.” 

A rating of American me- 
tropolises, they write, “is like 
a snapshot of a moving tar- 
get.” No picture is fuzzier than 
that of No. | Pittsburgh. It re- 
ceived no outstanding marks 
in eight categories—its best 
was seventh in education 
and it accumulated no low 
ones. “Pittsburgh is like the 
Steelers’ front line,” observes 
Boyer. “Not incredibly strong 
in any one area, but consis- 
tently good overall.” 

Cities in the basement are 
already contesting the crite- 
ria. By last weekend, Rand 
McNally was overwhelmed 
with outraged calls. One call- 
er, Pat Lile, a Pine Bluff, Ark., 
development promoter, com- 
plained of Pine Bluff’s 328th- 
place rating: “They don't con- 
tact one person or make one 
phone call. Other people use 
their data, and the damage 
proliferates.’ Said Mayor Ed- 
ward Bartholomew of Glens 
Falls, N.Y., which ranked 
290th: “We're going to have 
a public burning of [Rand 
MecNally’s] almanac and all 
their maps.” Responded Rand 
McNally Public Relations Di- 
rector Conroy Erickson: “All 
we've done is supply the raw 
material, Readers need to 
make their own judgments.” 

Residents of Yuba City quickly did so 
Apples and oranges, they said. “I don’t 
see how they can compare cities like Pitts- 
burgh and Yuba City,” commented Fire- 
man Ron Ruzich. “It’s just a way for 
someone to sell books somewhere.” Part- 
time Mayor Chuck Pappageorge, a grain 
merchant, looked for a way to capitalize 
on the city’s bottom-rung prominence 
Said he: “If we'd been second to last, 
no one would have noticed, This is a 
great opportunity. We'll get some yardage 
out of this.” Better hold that line, 
Pittsburgh —By 1D. Reed. Reported 
by Kenneth W. Banta/New York and Charles 


r, Mich. 


Pelton/Yuba City, with other bureaus 
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Olds Cruisers. 


They handle cargo like a wagon. 
And people like an Oldsmobile. 


When it comes to muscling cargo, the 
Olds Cruisers can handle the job with the 
best of them. But what makes these wagons 
so special is the way they handle people. 

Take the Cutlass Cruiser—this year offer- 
ing an available 3.8L multiport fuel injected 
V6. With over 74 cubic feet of cargo space 
with the second seat down, it offers the kind 
of room you expect from a wagon. 

But even better, it offers the special kind 
of luxury you expect from an Oldsmobile. 


Let's get it together.. -buckle up. 


Handsome interior appointments. Available 
seating for eight. And thoughtful conven- 
iences, like the hinged rear window that 
flips open for easy access to the cargo bay. 

Olds Cruisers come in three sizes to fit 
any size family. With a wide choice of avail- 
able power trains—4, 6, and 8 cylinder engines 
—to answer any demand. 

So when you have a load to move, move 
it ina wagon that won't treat you like cargo. 

Anew Oldsmobile Cruiser. 
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“Come to think of it... 
rb America’s #1 imported beer.” 


